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GREAT DECISIONS 


ELL might Dr. Wellington Koo describe the Three Power 

Conference in North Africa as epoch-making. It is the com- 
ment that springs unbidden to the lips. For there is no limit to 
the possibilities which the consolidation and perpetuation of the 
alliance between the British Commonwealth, the United States and 
China, including as they do between them far more than half the 
population of the world, open up. The value of the North African 
meeting is twofold. It must be related to past as well as future. 
In one aspect it must be regarded as building on foundations already 
laid, in the genuine, undisguised and deep-seated friendship for China 
which pervades the whole of Great Britain and the United States ; 
there could be none better. In another it creates a new relationship, 
informal indeed but none the less significant. China has been inte- 
grated into the political framework of the world in a new sense and 
a new degree at the moment when modern invention, so disastrous 
to mankind in some of its manifestations, has made the means of 
communication, by the spoken and the written word and even by 
physical presence, such that distance is annihilated. Europe and 
America have gone to Asia often enough in the past, not always for 
Asia’s good. In the person of General Chiang Kai-shek China today 
has come not indeed to Europe or America, but, what perhaps is 
better, to the soil of a continent which is neither Europe nor America 
nor Asia, to set seal with American and European spokesmen to an 
understanding which will be yielding its propitious fruit long after 
the dust of war has cleared and the din of conflict ceased. 

That must come first among the results of the recent Conference, 
for the enduring takes precedence over the immediate. But the 
immediate consequences will be incalculably greasy It is significant 
of the confidence of the Anglo-American Allies, even though it may 
be partly accidental, that they should be discussing and planning 
the war against Japan with General Chiang Kai-shek before their 
discussion of the war in Europe with Marshal Stalin. It is certain 
that the Russian leader, who did not of course go to North Africa 
because his country is not at war with Japan, fully approves of that. 
To Japan the Conference is the final death-knell. The Allies have 
the power to fling back her aggression on her, and she knows now, 
if she ever doubted it, that they have the will. Military and naval 
plans of action have been framed, and they will soon be seen in 
operation. At the end of it Japan will be left with her metropolitan 
islands. The fruits of her past aggressions, Formosa, Manchuria, 
Korea, those mandated islands in the Pacific which she lawlessly 
converted into stepping-stones for invasion, will be wrested from 
her. That she will be confronted with a grave economic problem 


when her eighty millions are confined to their unfertile islands 
cannot be disguised. But the number of Japanese overseas was 
never great, and if Japan is content to engage in honest trade, the 
Atlantic Charter has guaranteed facilities for that. Germany and 
Italy and Japan have all chosen io stimulate their birthrates artificially 
and then appropriate other nations’ territory to make an outlet for 
their expanding populations, That policy has led them to where 
they are, and they may perhaps come to realise the folly of it. It 
is because the unity of Britain, America and China gives new hope 
for the solution of economic as well as political and military problems 
in Asia that the North African Conference may well live in history 
as the most important international gathering in which the head 
of an Asiatic State has ever taken part. 


A League in Embryo 

Highly satisfactory decisions of far-reaching importance have been 
taken by U.N.R.R.A. (the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Conference) gt Atlantic City. The Conference has been a happy 
combination of the representatives both of the big Powers and of the 
other United Nations, with all the delegates working together with 
the object of arriving harmoniously at agreed conclusions. In sit- 
tings during a period of nineteen days it has covered the whole pre- 
liminary ground, and has passed forty-one resolutions defining the 
methods of work to be adopted in the speedy relief of countries 
devastated by the enemy ; and with the appointment of four Stand- 
ing Committees, each of which has now elected its chairman, it has 
prepared the ground for administrative work. The Council now 
takes over from the Conference, and Lord Selborne said last 
Wednesday that it was on that day holding its first meeting and 
considering the practical question of supplies and distribution. He 
fittingly described U.N.R.R.A. as possibly the greatest international 
experiment since the League of Nations, aiming at a concerted effort 
to deal with the immediate aftermath of enemy occupation. It is 
important to emphasise that the lesser as well as the greater among 
the United Nations have all been contributing on the deliberative 
side and will continue to do so on the executive side. Together, the 
delegates are developing a technique of planning and co-operation 
and acquiring an experience which should serve the United Nations 
in good stead when they have to address themselves to the still more 
complicated tasks of international reconstruction. From Hot Springs 
to U.N.R.R.A. and from U.N.R.R.A. to organisations dealing with 
the permanent problems of economics and security is a sequence of 
which the beginnings at least are being well laid. 
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The Debate on Mosley 


The soundest observation in the debate on the release of Sir Oswald 


Mosley in the House of Commons on Wednesday was made by Mr. 


Arthur Greenwood, when he said that while Mr. Morrison had been 
wrong in releasing Sir Oswald, and unfortunate in his method of 
announcing the release, the sooner the affair was allowed to drop now 
the better. Opinions as to whether Mr. Morrison was in fact right 
or wrong will still vary, and Wednesday’s debate is likely to have 
done little to change them. Discussion of the question of national 
security and the question of Sir Oswald’s health was considerably 
confused. Though the Attorney-General and others insisted that 
there could be no justification for detaining Sir Oswald when he 
ceased to be a danger to the State, Mr. Morrison (who had said 
plainly in the House a week earlier that while the improvement in 
our national fortunes had justified the release of some prisoners it 
would not have justified the release of Mosley ; he would have been 
the last to leave) took his stand almost wholly on medical considera- 
tions. Indeed, it would appear that by a strange coincidence 
the fact that.Sir Oswald’s detention was no longer required on 
grounds of national security was only realised on the day when the 
report of the five doctors on his health was received. All this, 
however, need no longer be argued over. Sir Oswald has been 
transferred from detention in Holloway to detention under less 
The House has supported the 
Home Secretary by 317 to 62. Those who thought his action mis- 
taken may take leave to think it mistaken still. That will do Mr. 
Morrison no harm, for no responsible person has suggested anything 
more damaging than that, like other human beings, he may possibly 
be fallible. And now to get back to greater matters. 


rigorous restrictions elsewhere. 


The Crime of Kiev 


The victorious Russian armies advancing from town to town, from 
province to province, liberating vast tracts of country that had been 
subject to Germany, have had before their eyes foul evidence of the 
bestial work that has been deliberately carried out by the enemy 
during two years of occupation. The city of Kiev is only one among 
many places that have witnessed these appalling atrocities ; if the 
buildings have suffered less systematic destruction than elsewhere that 
is due only to the speed of the Russian advance. But the treatment of 
Kiev touches the Russian imagination the more poignantly by reason 
of the contrast between this ancient and beautiful city, with its 
historic buildings and shrines, which once attracted pilgrims from 
all Russia and tourists from all Europe, and its sickening violation. 
It is reported that of its million original inhabitants only 10,000 
remained, the 200,000 Germans who took their places having made 
good their escape. The large-scale massacre, first of Jews, after- 
wards of Ukrainians, goes beyond other records as yet firmly estab- 
lished. We hear of 50,000 persons shot in a single execution-ground, 
of prisoners set to make incinerators for the burning of their own 
bodies, and other tales of horror now authenticated. It is not sur- 
prising that the Russian soldiers, constantly confronted with the 
evidence of such things done to their compatriots, are fighting with 
a fanatical fierceness that comes of burning anger. 


Mr. Lyttelton on Conservative Policy 


In a speech at Oxford last week Mr. Oliver Lyttelton made a very 
interesting, reasoned statement of Conservative policy. It is worth 
noting that he on the one side and Mr. Herbert Morrison on the 
other both look forward to a certain measure of common ground 
from which all parties may start ; each makes a good deal of con- 
cession to what was once the view of the opposite side. The funda- 
mentals from which he begins are really those of all parties today: 
this country must be strong to defend itself and defend the weak ; 
it Must use its strength with a view to peace and security ; and first 
among the conditions it will seek to create is employment for all. So 
far, all are on common ground. Mr. Lyttelton goes on, as a Con- 
servative, to emphasise the importance of private enterprise, but 
at once qualifies that by saying that there must be some measure 
of planning and control if we are to secure full employment—for 
instance, the State will have to influence the timing of new capital 
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issues by large companies as well as local authorities. But he 
stresses the fact that the Conservative, when he asks the State 
to limit the individual’s freedom, will only do so for the purpose 
of increasing it. This, which used to be regarded as sound Libera] 
doctrine, is now, it seems, appropriated by Conservatives. In finance 
Mr. Lyttelton believes in what he calls an expansionist policy—not 
inflationary, but at least anything but deflationary—which implies 
that he recognises the need of increasing the purchasing power of the 
masses. In fact Mr. Lyttelton favours a progressive, constzuctive 
State policy, with the cautionary proviso that Britons were not “ born 
to be slaves of the State,” and that we should not promise more than 
we can carry out. So far as he goes most of us can go with him, 
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Decisions on Social Security ? 

Last Wednesday was the anniversary of the publication of the 
Beveridge Report. On that, which might have been thought of as 
an auspicious date, Mr. Lyttelton told the Commons that a White 
Paper was being drafted, but that he could not give any promise as 
to the date when it would be laid before the House, because when 
the draft was complete it would have to come again before Ministers, 
Proposals, in part of the field, will be definite ; in part the Govern- 
ment still awaits the opinion of the House. Mr. Lyttelton, excusing 
the inexcusable delay, spokz: of the complexities of the subject. 
Undoubtedly the subject is one of great complexity. That is why 
the Inter-departmental Committee of which Sir William was chair- 
man was appointed. That body examined both the material that 
was available in Government departments and the outside evidence 
from disinterested experts, and the Civil Servants who participated 
in the inquiry and have already been over the whole ground with 
Sir William have beea at the disposal of the Government for any 
further inquiries it may have thought fit to make. Mr. Lyttelton’s 
plea is only valid on the supposition that the Government have 
thought it necessary to prepare a quite separate report covering 
the whole ground over again. It is profoundly disappointing that 
during the past year, when Parliament had time available, no Bill 
was put before it. Now the question will have to be dealt with 
in a year with a densely crowded legislative programme. The delay 
is having a psychological effect which the Government has insuffi- 
ciently considered. A quick and sympathetic decision is needed to 
restore waning confidence in the Government’s domestic policy. 


Planning Uncertainties 


Unfortunately, social security is by no means alone among the 
urgent reconstruction questions én which the Government has not 
yet divulged its plans or even made up its own mind. When the 
time comes for Service-men to be demobilised they will want houses 
to live in, and they will want them soon. The Minister of Pro- 
duction last Wednesday said a good deal about labour and materials 
for building houses, but houses have to be put somewhere, and we 
shall have confusion thrice confounded if they are run up, with- 
out consideration, in the wrong places. The construction of houses 
pre-supposes decisions in regard to the location of industry and town 
and country planning, and in proportion as the Government delay 
decisions about these vital matters they are diminishing the pro- 
spects of the provision of adequate houses for demobilised Service- 
men and war-workers. Mr. W. S. Morrison has reported some 
conclusions about minor, or at least non-controversial, aspects of 
the Scott Report, but in the absence of decisions about the Barlow 
Report could announce nothing further. In regard to town-plan- 
ning and reconstruction, the Government have accepted the Uthwatt 
proposals for the acquisition of land; but in instructing the local 
authorities to go ahead in the preparation of plans they have given 
no indication of their policy concerning the future composition of 
the local authorities themselves. They have yet to come to @ 
decision about the acquisition of development rights in land and 
the periodic levy on the increases in site values. No doubt all] of 
these are “complex ” questions ; but the war also is complex. We 
are winning the war because decisions are taken in spite of their 
complexity, and the peace will not be won without equal resolution. 
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GERMANY IN DEFEAT 


HE daily papers this week have printed strange, rumours about 

the war, most of them suggesting that peace-feelers of some 
kind are being put out by Germany. The fact that the suggestion 
has been flatly denied in Berlin is of littke consequence. Even if it 
werggtrue it would certainly be denied. In fact, there is no reason 
to suppose there is a word of truth in the reports, and much reason 
to suppose there is not. There are only two quarters in Germany 
from which peace proposals worth five seconds’ consideration 
could emanate—the Army and the Nazi Party. Industrialists, 
Socialists, Communists, the Churches, may all be praying for 
peace, and peace at any cost; many of them undoubtedly are ; 
but it ninety per cent. of all their members were of that mind they 
would be completely powerless in face of the vast and pervasive 
organisation which obeys the merciless behests of Himmler. 
If the Army were prepared to repudiate Hitler and challenge the 
Nazi Party it could no doubt claim to speak for Germany, though 
whether what it said would be anything to which the United 
Nations could give serious attention may well be doubted. In 
any case there is no sign yet of such a move on the Army’s part. 
It is by no means clear, in any case, who could act on its behalf. 
ts highest officers are scattered over twelve hundred miles of 
front in Russia, or away in Italy or France. The time may come, 
as it came in 1918, when the Army chiefs will approach the civil 
power and insist that an immediate peace on any terms is impera- 
tive. That time has not come yet, and there is little sign that it is 
near at hand. As for the civil power, that, today, is the Nazi 
Party, and the Nazi leaders are unlikely to sue for peace for a 
compelling reason. However defeat may be mitigated for the 
German nation,—and a long-standing declaration of Marshal 
Stalin’s regarding that should be borne in mind,—there can be 
no mitigation and no mercy for the Hitlers and the Himmlers, the 
Goebbelses and Goerings, and the authors of the unspeakable 
brutalities that have blackened for ever the name of Germany ia 
a dozen countries of Europe. They know that well. They can 
lose no more by fighting on than by surrendering. To fight, 
moreover, is to postpone their doom ; to surrender is to precipitate 
it. There can be no peace-offer from Hitler. 

What, then, lies before the world? That, no doubt, depends 
on the future,course of the war, and the war has today reached a 
stage that offers an insidious temptation to optimists to think 
the end is near. To believe victory certain is one thing, to believe 
it to be at hand another. As for the certainty, that increases every 
day. Nothing that can reasonably be imagined can save Germany 
from complete and utter downfall. There is talk of a mysterious 
secret weapon, and probably enough something of the sort exists 
and may before long be in action. Whether it will achieve any- 
thing like what is claimed for it is another question. Even if it 
did it would do no more than cause considerable damage and loss of 
life ; it could in no way affect the issue of the war. That issue 
is determined. All the summer the Germans have been retreating 
on the Russian front, with heavy losses of men and material 
as well as territory, and the opening of the winter campaign finds 
the Russians still advancing with unslackening pace. Both the 
season and the terrain is changing in their favour, and not the 
most resolute realist could find any solid ground for believing that 
the Germans, their communications disrupted and their reserves 
depleted, are capable of making any effective stand. It is true that 
Russia’s communications will be lengthened and Germany’s 
shortened, but Russian organisation has astonished the world by 
its efficiency, and Marshal Stalin’s General Staff can be counted 
on to see to it that the forward bases are equal to the need. 
Russian armies are still far from the German frontier, but they are 
much less far from the Rumanian, and the bombs on Ploesti and 


Sofia have already sounded a preliminary warning to Germany’s 
Balkan satellites. * 

Nor has Germany anything elsewhere to hope for. The early 
success of the Allied offensive in Italy must not obscure the fact 
that hard fighting in appalling weather over country ideal for the 
defence is in prospect before Rome is reached. But reached it 
will be pretty certainly before many weeks are past, and the 
value, both military and political, of its eccupation is such that 
its loss will be another heavy blow to Hitler. What Allied move 
will follow that—or just as probably precede it—is known only 
to the few in whose hands the supreme direction lies. But the 
possibilities are obvious. They are indeed advertised plainly 
enough by the enemy’s open apprehensions. The very uncer- 
tainty is keeping large enemy forces immobilised, for he has 
no means of knowing whether he will need them first in the 
Balkans, in Northern France or the Low Countries, in Norway 
or on the Riviera. And over the immense potential front he 1s 
in the same dilemma that faces him in Russia, of being unable 
to bring up reserves to a threatened area without inviting attack 
in the place from which they came. Two factors have gone far 
towards sealing Germany’s fate, the failure of the U-boat campaiga 
and the success of the Allied air-attack on German cities. The 
hopes pinned on the submarine were undisguised. It was to 
cut the sea-routes to Britain till Britain was starved into surrender. 
It was to rob the enemy which in 1940 was fighting Germany 
single-handed of the Dominion treops whose powers Germany had 
ample reason to respect twenty-five years before. Later the 
Americans likewise were to be sunk before they could reach Ireland 
or England or the Suez Canal ; and their munitions were to join 
them in the same ocean-depths. That dream is shattered. Troops 
in their millions from America and every British Dominion have 
crossed the seas in security, and the flow continues, across the 
Atlantic at any rate, in increasing volume. There will be men and 
material sufficient to overwhelm Germany, and Germany knows 
it. She knows equally, for her Dr. Goebbels has told her plainly, 
that there will be no respite from the air-attack that in the past 
week has laid half Berlin desolate. The raids will get heavier still, 
though there may be retaliation there is no hope of effectiva 
defence. That is the prospect the Germans are facing. 

How long, driven back perpetually in Russia, driven back in 
Italy, threatened in France and the Balkans, bombed mercilessly 
at home, can they continue a resistance increasingly hopeless? 
The answer is that they can continue it for many months if they 
are prepared to pay the price. Except for the air-attack (an 
exception of shatteririg magnitude) Germany’s frontiers are intact. 
No hostile army is near them. She still dominates half Europe. 
If the Russian armies must fight their way yard by yard across 
Poland to Silesia, or the British and Americans expel Rommel and 
Kesselring from Italy and then be faced with forcing the Alpine 
passes, the final phase of the war may have to be reckoned not in 
months but years. The problem of putting some earlier term to 
the carnage will no doubt be the chief concern of the supreme 
leaders of the United Nations when they meet. The very fact 
of their meeting will confirm the demonstration which the recent 
Moscow Conference provided of the solidarity of the Allies, and 
dispel finally any lingering German hopes of driving a wedge 
between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon Powers. The unity in 
concrete purpose, as well as in fundamental sentiment, between 
Britain, America and China has just been impressively demon- 
strated. The unity between Britain, America and Russia is 
in every respect as compact and close. Their might is 
more than sufficient to crush Germany. But other qualities 
than might are requisite, and the political wisdom of the 
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heads of the three States may do much to shorten the road 
to victory. The insistence with which Hitler and Goebbels 
are reiterating that defeat spells annihilation for Germany is 
a decisive reason why that propaganda weapon should be struck 
from their hands if it can be. And it plainly can. The 
United Nations are not fighting to annihilate Germany, even if 
such an achievement were possible. They are fighting to anni- 
hilate her power of aggression and compel her to abjure war as 
an instrument of national policy, as other nations intend to abjure 
it voluntarily. She will still possess her national territory, with 
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little if any diminution ; she will not be enslaved ; she will choose 
her own form of government; she will be free to develop her 
economic life, and, subject to the most stringent safeguards against 
any future aggression, will still remain part of the European com- 
munity. A declaration substantially to that effect by the United 
Nations at this juncture might have far-reaching consequences, for 
despite Himmler and his Gestapo there is still the possibility of 
an ultimate assertion of public opinion, even inside the Army, 
even inside the Gestapo. An appeal—and warning—to it could 
do no conceivable harm and might do much conceivable good. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


INCE discussing a few weeks ago the character of a post-war 

General Election, on the assumption that some form of National 
Government was to remain in being during the transition period, I 
have observed that the problem has been discussed in Commander 
King-Hall’s latest book, Britain’s Third Chance. The idea there 
mooted—and there is a great deal to be said for it—is that the three 
chief party leaders should draw up an agreed reconstruction pro- 
gramme of eight or ten or a dozen points and solicit support for it. 
There would be no question of a coupon-letter to individual candi- 
dates, and not necessarily any National Government candidates as 
such. Conservatives, Labour men, Liberals, Independents would 
present themselves before a constituency, promising general support 
for the official programme, but with such additions, subtractions, 
qualifications and reservations as their convictions dictated—or, of 
course, flatly opposing the programme if they chose. This would 
have the incidental merit of enabling the electors to pay relatively 
greater attention to a candidate’s character and capacity as distin- 
guished from his party label. Out of the House thus elected the 
leader of the largest party returned would form a new National 
Administration. I see some flaws in this scheme, but I see many 


merits in it. 
* * * * 


Major Gwilym Lloyd George, I understand, was offered the 
post of Minister of Food when Lord Woolton resigned. The offer 
had obvious attractions, and Major Lloyd George had had con- 
siderable experience of the work of the department, which he repre- 
most successfully in the House of Commons for nearly 
two vears. He declined, and is sticking to his much more thankless 
post because he feels he ought to see the job through. His decision, 
which is greatly to his credit, ought to be known, for in this case 
to know is to appreciat>. As Minister of Fuel and Power he is 
faced on the‘threshold of winter with a more difficult situation 
than is generally realised. Economy at least as strict as last year’s, 
both domestic and industrial, will have to be practised. We got 
through last winter—just—thanks, in part at any rate, to a publicity 
campaign which undoubtedly did a good deal to make the country 
“ fuel-saving-conscious.” That all seems to have been dropped. 
Exhortations can no doubt be overdone, but not done without. 
* * * * 


sented 


Having, no matter how, enjoyed the advantage of what is 
called a preview of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article on another page, 
I may permit myself a few words regarding it. He, it would 
appear, was visiting Oxford while I was visiting Cambridge. He 
thinks it can rain nowhere as it does at Oxford. I cannot coun- 
tenance that slur on my university ; its achievement in rain is equal 
to its achievement in football. Owing to the rain, I refrained from 
going to see Oxford defeated at Rugby at Cambridge, and he 
probably refrained for the same reason from going to see Cambridge 
victorious simultaneously at Association at Oxford. For one other 
observation Mr. Nicolson will, I hope, forgive me. Hard on the 
heels of a reference to Worcester and Balliol Colleges (Mr. Nicol- 
son’s order) he refers to Tennyson’s return to Trinity. He knows 
and I know, but probably not quite everybody knows, that the 
foundation in question is Trin. Coll., Cam. There is, I believe, 
another institution of the same name not far from Balliol. For the 
rest, I am much interested to see, after reading Mr. Nicolson, how 
similar Oxford and Cambridge in war-time are in fundamentals. 


At Cambridge, I was told, everything is being kept going, continuity 
is being preserved, far more in this war than in the last, even though 
the generations overlap so little and there are so few second-year 
men to hand tradition on to the freshmen. At John’s, in spite of 
the number of dons released for war-work, there were thirty (some 
of them guests, as always) dining at the high table on Sunday and 
sitting round the fire in the combination-room afterwards. That 
would have been a good muster in 1938. 

* * * * 

It is fully consistent with the genuine respect I entertain for 
Mr. Lionel Curtis to suggest that he is getting portentouser and 
portentouser every day. His latest pamphlet is entitled An Open 
Letter to Lords, Commons and Press (no less), and the burden of 
it is a pontifical castigation of the Press for not devoting its limited 
space to discussing a constitutional departure—the complete federa- 
tion of the units of the British Commonwealth—which Mr. Curtis 
believes in and very few othe- people do. Why on earth should 
it? Mr.-Curtis is, of course, perfectly entitled to think such 
federation desirable. Other people are equally entitled to think (as 
I do myself) that an attempt to force federation on the Common- 
wealth would be to disrupt the Commonwealth. If, holding that 
view, we see no occasion for spending space on the proposal, why 
should we be upbraided? Of the depths of Mr. Curtis’s convic- 
tions there can be no question. But has he never heard of Crom- 
well’s great exhortation: “I beseech you, gentlemen, in the bowels 
of Christ think it possible you may be mistaken”? I am very 
much afraid Mr. Curtis dees not think that possible. 

* * * * 

I wonder whether Dr. Benes is discussing technical as well as 
political questions at Moscow. One of the leading authorities on 
aviation in a European State (not Czechoslovakia) tells me that the 
greatest air-centre in Europe after the war will be Prague. “If you 
take a map of Europe,” he said, “ and draw a circle of, say, 800 miles 
radius, with Prague as centre, you will find it includes almost every 
country of the Continent.” His own country, he added, would 
immediately inaugurate a service direct to Prague. He was clear, 
by the way, that Germany must be allowed no civil aviation at all. 
To my suggestion that the development of fighters today was such 
that civil aeroplanes would be far too vulnerable to be convertible to 
military purposes, he rejoined that the transport planes which made 
the subjection of Norway and Crete possible were virtually civil 
machines. Germans would have to be content to make use of the 
international services even for internal journevs. 

7 * * * 

Presiding at the Nansen Club lunch on Wednesday, Dr. Worm- 
Miller made skilful use of the outrage perpetrated at Oslo Univer- 
sity by the Germans and reported in that day’s papers. Referring to 
the mass deportation of from 1,200 to 1,500 students and professors 
to Germany, Dr. Worm-Miiller exclaimed: “Nansen’s university, 
with the monument to Nansen in its garden! ” adding, “ how Nansen 
would have applauded their resistance to the Nazis.” It is an admir- 
able move, this foundation of a club not merely to keep the memory 
of Nansen alive, but to work for the ideals which Nansen so con- 
spicuously personified—and to which Lord Cecil, his collaborator for 
so long in many fields, paid notable tribute on Wednesday. “ Fram” 
—“ Forward ”—as the chairman pointed out, was not merely the 
name of Nansen’s ship, but the key to Nansen’s life. JANUS. 
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p ie TOWARDS A CLIMAX 
. COM- By STRATEGICUS 
Jnited 
os, for N spite of one’s dissatisfaction with the result of the very great but, such as it is, it is worth marking. There is here, as in Egypt, 
ity of Allied exertions, there is a perceptible quickening in the develop- a crust in the defence which blocks the way of advance. It covers 
Army, ment of the war. The sustained and skilfully directed air offensive the few good communications. On the coastal sector the Eighth 
could appears to defy classification ; and if, for lack of a better metaphor, Army has established its bridgehead, and it seems that the road to 
od. we write of it as a major land operation, we are compelled to Pescara has been opened, though the Germans are attempting to 
recognise that Air Marshal Harris’s attack is sowing destruction arrest the advance with all their old tenacity. At Archi, also, a 
and setting up tensions in ways that are quite outside our range bridgehead has been created at a point where the lateral com- 
of experience. General Montgomery's attack on the enemy winter munications of the winter line are at stake. The main objective 
= line in Italy is, for quite different reasons, almost as hard to assess. is the Pescara-Chieti-Popoli road. The design is to seize this high- 
—— And when we turn to the Russian front and appreciate the forces way as a position from which the Rome defences could be turned. 
prs still being used on both sides, we are even more at a loss to assign As I write the Eighth Army is moving forward against heavy 
1-year a satisfactory measure to the effect of these titanic operations. resistance and, at the same time, the coastal force is attacking the 
% of Everyone is weary of the survey that continually presents the flank of the resistance north of Archi. te, 
7 Wehrmacht as about to crack ; and yet it is very difficult to think A German general, expressing the appreciation of Montgomery 
/ = that the trial through which Germany is going is not moving to 2 by the High Command, said that the Commander of the Eighth 
= climax. Indeed, if we stand back from this vast survey and attempt Army moved only when everything was ready and in position. It 
to apply to it the detachment with which one would face a test- was that characteristic that gave its real importance to the promise 
tube, we find the impression growing that we can recognise all the with which the Alamein battle was launched. Comparing his words 
~ elements that, with the appropriate catalyst, would set into an then with those used the other day, it is difficult to escape che 
Open entirely different pattern. What euperticially presents us with blows, conclusion that here, once more, the various moves have been 
= a destruction, mo yement, resistance and manoeuvring to safety is only thought out and everything provided that the position requires. The 
nited that from one point of view; there is a resultant of this Fifth Army will certainly co-operate when the clock sounds the 
des. parallelogram of forces, though, lacking exact measures, we cannot hour ; ‘but the Eighth Army is the operative wing, and we can 
ail cast it up. only wish it God speed. 
10uld It is hardly possible to assign a debit side to the air offensive. Is it not obvious that there, in Italy, the development that seemed 
such There are, it is true, casualties. But if we weigh them as percentages to hang fire so much has at length been precipitated? How the 
k (as of the force engaged, or as the cost of an operation of such-and-such final situation will set one cannot imagine. We know that at least 
mon- material and moral scope, they are small; and when we think of twice as many enemy troops as were at first in the line are now 
that them in terms of human worth, of gay courage and high hope being held to this violent battle. We can see that Montgomery is, 
why frustrated, any loss strikes us as quite irreparable. The fundamental as usual, showing his determination to make weapons fight for him 
nvic- point is that thes youthful knights entered the lists for a definite as far as possible. Some real change must emerge from this fierce 
rom- purpose, which, as far as they could, they would make good against engagement. 
»wels the enemy at whatever risk. But this new phase of the air offensive But who could compare this battle with the terrific struggle that 
very seems to differ so much in magnitude from earlier ones as to be a is taking place in Russia? We cannot even say with final certainty 
specifically different activity. Reading the careful descriptions of that Manstein has abandoned his attack on the Kiev bulge. He 
the tactical pattern, we are compelled to realise that here, at least, ha, added Korosten to Zhitomir ; Chernyakov and Brusilov are 
ll as the grass is not being allowed to grow under the feet of the perhaps also lost. But this is at best a local, tactical success, and, 
; on Command. We get the impression of a form of activity that iS gs ysual, Manstein paid for it by a worsened position elsewhere. 
the developing before our eyes, involving ever greater and greatef Ar Krivoi Rog he opened the gateway of Kiev. On the western 
you daring without ever a failure to realise that any expedient of caution and southern faces of the Kiev salient he seems to have set the 
niles omitted is a blot on execution. Berlin seems to be suffering heavily, Russians going again at Kremenchug and Krivoi Rog, and to have 
very and most of the great industrial centres of the west and south of opened the postern of Cherkassy. If the last were pushed 
ould Germany have reczived numbers of destructive blows. The net wide open, his right flank on the southern salient might be 
lear, effect eludes us; but that it is very searching and very terrible tyrned. This part of the battlefield resembles that phase in a 
- all. everyone can see. chess battle when the opponents slim down by a swift exchange 
such That offensive is as much a part of the war survey as the battles of pieces. 
ie 10 on the Sangro and the Dnieper. War material, the communications If this were all, the resulting situation might be dismissed 2s 
1ade that move it to the men in the firing-line and the morale which much the same as before. But there are other movements on 
civil makes the difference between an army and a mob—all are being sectors that lie to the north. Gomel has fallen, and the Russians 
the destroyed. Hitler’s plan for the war was to confine the fighting to have effected a breach west of the Sozh, below Mogilev. In this 
non-German countries, upon which his legions would live. Un- direction there stands the last stretch of the north-south course 
fortunately for him the Allies refused to accept the plan, and how- of the Dnieper before we reach the Beresina and the great district 
rm- ever heroically the German soldiers fight in the heart of Italy and capital of Minsk. It is not easy to read exactly what has happened 
ver- in Trans-Dniestria, they have the knowledge that the Allies are here; and, in the attempt, we should always be hanging at the 
g to battering their homeland to dust. That is an inescapable fact, and heels of events. But the broad tendency is, as I have suggested, 
sors it cannot be without its profound influence. The Germans may as though powerful elements had been released, and, under the 
sity; retort with secret weapons—rockets and’ the like—but by their very action of an appropriate catalyst, these might be stirred into most 
sen choice they make the admission that they cannot reply in kind, violent action or, at least temporarily, crystallise into some fresh 
nit- and one wonders whether the reprisal is not too late, even for the stability. The position cannot remain the same, and the Germans 
ory sake of a macabre revenge. can only secure relief temporarily. 
pa In Italy there is also a change. There is a familiar ring about Winter is beginning ; and the Dnieper line, which seemed to 
2” Montgomery’s words that recalls the promise of Alamein. There offer a useful billeting-ground, now only exists in places. Over 
ye is a suspicion of similarity between that position of October 31st hundreds of miles of the front the Germans have been driven 
last year and the winter line in Italy. It is no more than a suspicion; into the open, and the new line cannot be discovered. The central 
>. 
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armies are being pressed north and south of the Pripet Marshes, 


and their communications are no longer direct. The links that 
tound the different armies together are no longer intact. If the 
graver of these propositions are mere assumptions, they are never- 
theless sound. It does not seem possible that Manstein can do 
more than impose a delay on the full development of the winter 
offensive. But the price he is paying is extremely heavy, and 3s 
justified simply because it is the best that can be done. Sooner 
or later the Russians will develop their westward drive towards 
Latvia. The appropriate conditions appear to be almost set for 
that development. Manstein has conceatrated a very strong force 
ef armour below the Dnieper, and the tremendous blows of the 
Russian offensive have been draining the strength of the German 
armies everywhere. The Russians are still apparently fighting well 
within their strength, with ample reserves of men and material. 
We are not so much at the end as at the striking climax of the 
Allied offensive against Germany. Stalin exerts every effort to 
develop, Hitler to avoid, it; and it is the range of this thrust and 
parry that astonishes the observer at this moment. 


M.P.s AND CONGRESSMEN 


By COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P. 


HERE are 615 members of the British House of Commons; 
245 members of the Canadian House of Commons ; 435 repre- 
sentatives in Congress. To these members of the Lower Houses 
in the U.K., Canada and the U.S.A. must be added about 100 politic- 
ally active members of the British House of Lords, 96 Canadian 
Senators and last but not least in political significance 96 U.S.A. 
Senators. The grand total is approximately 1,500 to 1,600 men and 
women. (I doubt if the women amount to 40 in all). 

Taken as a group, these 1,600 persons can be described in a general 
way as the representatives of the people in Britain, the U.S.A. and 
Canada. These legislators have at the present time a tremendous 
responsibility on their shoulders, for they are supposed to control 
(on behalf of some 600 million persons) the activities of the executives 
of three nations which will have a great deal to do with the establish- 
ment of peace. I am well aware that this generalisation must be 
treated with caution; that the hundred Peers referred to above are 
not elected, that Congress has not that direct control over the President 
which Parliament has over the Cabinet, and that I have not mentioned 
the South Africans, Australians, and New Zealanders,* or the National 
Committee in Algiers. Nor that Marshal Stalin, speaking for Russia, 
will certainly have a great deal to do with the peace settlement. 
But when all this is conceded much substance remains in the argument 
that the 1,600 legislators carry a burden of responsibility of un- 
precedented magnitude in the history of democracy. 

Such being the case, it is worth asking this question: to what 
extent do these British, Canadian and American men and women, 
faced with a common problem which they are pledged to solve by 
the democratic method, know each other? A simple but significant 
question. It is simple because, for reasons I shall presently explain, 
there are no great obstacles which make it difficult for these people 
to meet and mix ; it is a significant question because it is of the essence 
of the democratic method that there shall be discussion, argument, 
exchange of views, not only by letter and cable and in the columns 
of the Press but in face to face “ off the record ” talks. At the present 
time these men and women are almost unknown to each other except 
within their own groups. I confess that up to a few weeks ago I 
hardly knew a single Canadian M.P. and no Congressmen. When 
I say “ know” I mean the kind of knowledge which is illustrated 
by the following story : 

Finding myself in Washington a few weeks ago, I determined to 
get to know some Congressmen, and was, needless to say, received 
with that open-handed hospitality and lack of reserve which is a 
fundamental feature of American life. I thus became acquainted 


* Approximately another 300 persons sit in the Upper and Lower 
Chambers of these Dominions. 
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with a group of Representatives (Republican and Democratic) who 
were preparing a bill the purpose of which is to introduce the question 
system into the proceedings of the House of Representatives. Any- 
one acquainted with the constitutional position in America will 
appreciate the revolutionary nature of this proposal. My American 
friends were in some doubt as to how “ Question-time ” operated 
in the House of Commons, and as I had copies of Hansard with me 
I was able to explain the device of supplementary questions and 
show them what a powerful weapon the Parliamentary question 
placed in the hands of a legislator in his task of keeping watch and 
ward over the Executive. Few if any of these gentlemen had ever 
seen a copy of Hansard and I had to confess to a similar ignorance 
about their own Record of Proceedings. I mention in parenthesis 
that Sir Kingsley Wood told me shortly before his death that he had 
found difficulty in getting hold of the debates in Congress on the 
American pay-as-you-go scheme of taxation. 

The Congressmen were grateful for the information I had given 
them as from one back-bench member to another, and in return 
they arranged that I should meet privately 44 Representatives not 
noticeably pro-British in their attitude. We had three hours of 
extremely frank discussion, and I have a note of 69 questions I was 
asked. Here again Hansard came to my rescue. For example, I 
was asked to comment on the Five Senators who at that time were 
much in the news. I pointed out that the Senators were not sound 
on their facts, and that if anyone in America was looking about for 
ammunition to fire off in criticism of my country such a person 
should naturally consult Hansard, where critics who had spent 
twenty years on the job of nosing out errors and omissions on the 
part of H.M.G. were reported verbatim. But, I added, and here I 
distributed a Hansard which contained a debate on the Colonies,— 
I was sure my American colleagues would wish to know the good as 
well as the bad, and if they studied this Hansard in search of criticism 
they would also find there a statement by the British Colonial Secre- 
tary which, made at the box, was assuredly authentic, and would 
tell them many true and good things about our Colonial Empire. 

These remarks, made by someone who in the words of my host 
“is an Englishman on American soil who has paid his own fare to 
get here ” were received in a very kindly manner and steps are being 
taken (at the request of the Congressmen) to increase the supply of 
Hansard in Washington. At present, this task is being undertaken 
by the “Friends of Hansard” but the member for Fulham (Mr. W. W. 
Astor) has asked a question in Parliament suggesting that there should 
be a free exchange of Hansard and the American reports between 
Members of Parliament and Congressmen. My experiences in 
Washington (and Ottawa) convinced me of the great value of personal 
contacts between back-bench members of the democratic assemblies 
for the purpose of frank and informal discussion of the many problems 
which our nations will have to solve in co-operation. 

What is the difficulty of arranging such meetings? In war-time 
there are transport troubles, though as the shipping position is 
improving it cannot seriously be contended that a few hundred 
passages would be hard to fit in. The Empire Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation and the Inter-Parliamentary Union are organisations which 
do good work, and the former has recently arranged a useful conference 
at Ottawa. Nevertheless, there is a semi-official atmosphere about 
delegations from these bodies, and their work needs to be supple- 
mented. I believe that the chief obstacle to informal meetings 
between legislators taking place is that the importance of this kind 
of contact is not yet fully realised. In fact, it is probably regarded 
as being “‘ dangerous ” by some people. An approving nod by the 
Prime Minister and President Roosevelt would remove many diffi- 
culties. The benefits which have accrued to the common cause 
through the contacts of these two men are an historic example of the 
value of personal contacts generally. The kind of meetings I have in 
mind corresponds at the international level to the meetings between 
members of different parties which take place in the smoking-room 
and dining-room of the House of Commons, two common-rooms 
which play a more important part in our Parliamentary life than is 
accredited to them in the text-books. 

I urge that as soon as possible it should be the right of any legislator 
in the democratic assemblies to have a certain number of free passes 
a year entitling him to travel by air or sea to and from London, 
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Washington, Ottawa, Canberra, Pretoria, Delhi and Wellington. 
All these places will soon be within 24 hours flight of each other 
and we must enlarge our ideas in proportion as the world shrinks 
in terms of the Time/Space factor. Incidentally, though it is outside 
the scope of the subject of this article, I also plead that members of 
Parliament should be entitled to travel on the same terms to the 
Colonial Empire and thus inform themselves about our neglected 
heritage. 


GREECE’S EXPECTATIONS 
By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

O many people Greek problems appear difficult and complicated, 
T This is obviously due to the fact that such people are not 
sufficiently well informed about Greek affairs and the 
situation in Greece. Some of the problems in question, those relating 
to food and to internal politics, call for a solution before the libera- 
tion of Greece, in order to avoid a fresh catastrophe for the Greek 
people in the course of the coming winter. On the other hand, 
restoration of confidence in the minds of Greek people is essential 
for the smooth co-operation of all political parties and organisations, 
which would continue even after the liberation of Greece, when a 
National Government is formed for general administration and 
organisation of elections. Other problems, such as those relating 
to possible frontier rectifications, post-war reconstruction, general 
restoration and progress, of which the outlines are already known, 
will be discussed and will receive their final solution during the 
Peace Conference. 

Everyone is agreed that the internal problems cannot be 
soved otherwise than by the free decision of the Greek people. 
King "George himself admitied this in his statement of July 4th, 
which had favourable repercussions on Greek public opinion. The 
only outstanding question is whether the King should return io 
Greece immediately after the liberation of the country, before the 
people have been invited to express their opinion. In this matter 
both the political parties and the various organisations are absolutely 
agreed ; their unanimous opinion was submitted by their representa- 
tives during their visit to Cairo in a joint letter sent to the Greek 
Government residing in that city. They are convinced that the 
return of the King and his presence in Greece during the pre- 
election campaign would provoke a dangerous internal agitation, 
culminating in a civil war which would prove disastrous to Greek 
interest. It would also prove harmful to the real interest of the 
King, whose stay in the country \would become unbearable amid 
the clashes and the innumerable intrigues raging around him, and 
would finally compel him to quit with diminished authority and 
prestige. 

Needless to say, any foreign intervention direct or indirect in the 
matter would increase the dangers, intensify the internal strife, de- 
prive the King of even his warmest supporters, and would arouse 
antipathies against those who intervened, however honest and friendly 
were their intentions. Political parties and organisations hope to 
avoid all this when they suggest that, for the sake of the peace of 
the country, the King should not return to Greece before the popular 
will has expressed itself. It has been often asserted that the policy 
of the British Government is to support the King of the Hellenes 
until the Greek people have had the opportunity of expressing their 
minds in conditions of freedom and tranquillity, a King who, at the 
same time, is a faithful Ally, and “ constitutional head ” of the Greek 
State. In statements of this kind it is not clearly defined whether the 
King will return before or after the desires of the people have been 
expressed. Yet it is precisely on this point that the holding of 
elections under conditions of “freedom and tranquillity ” depends. 
The political world and various other organisations are convinced 
that the return of the King before the elections, far from creating an 
atmosphere favourable to the free and calm manifestation of the 
popular will, will, on the contrary, cause dangerous agitation and 
harmful internal strife. 

As to the assertion that the King is a faithful ally, no one 
challenges this, but the Greek nation was, and is, much more so. 
Although continually persecuted, and dying from hunger, the Greek 
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people have not ceased to offer unbending, stubborn, unwavering 
resistance to the invader. The Greeks, like any free people, have a 
deep-rooted sense of independence and national pride. No King, 
Emperor or Dictator could make them fight or resist against theit 
will. Any serious and lasting policy must be based on recognition 
and respect for these feelings. 

So much for Greek questions requiring immediate attention. As 
for the problems which will be discussed at the Peace Conference, 
Greek claims can be classed under three heads ; national claims, steps 
destined to ensure security and economic needs. National claims are 
based on the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and they are not 
characterised by imperialism or aggressiveness, Greece demands the 
islands of the Dodecanese which, for thousands of years past, have 
remained Greek in spite of the oppression and the aggression exerted 
by Italy against the inhabitants. The justice of this Greek claim 
was recently publicly admitted even by Count Sforza, who has to 
make the best of a bad case, but who, in the past, had spared no 
effort to keep the islands for Italy. 

Greece is also entitled to claim Northern Epirus, whose 
ethnologically Greek character was recognised during the last war. 
It should be taken into consideration that part of the Greek popu- 
lation was uprooted following the merciless war of annihilation waged 
against them by Italy through the medium of Albanian authorities. 
This, inter alia, is one more proof of the impossibility of Albania 
surviving as an independent State. For the same ethnological reason 
it would be just for Cyprus, which is and was always overwhelmingly 
inhabited by Greeks, to return to Greek sovereignty. The Greek 
people are convinced that at an opportune moment their great friend 
and ally Britain will decide to make a generous gesture similar to 
that which she made in the case of the Ionian islands. 

As for the measures it will be necessary to take for the security of 
Greece, they must be such as will provide the country with a 
geographical frontier which could be successfully defended against 
any aggression by Bulgaria, and which, in the case of an attack by 
vastly superior forces, as happened in the present war, could be 
used to check the advance of the enemy until such time as her 
allies could come to her aid. Such a geographical frontier would 
help to avoid the creation of a situation in which a Great Power 
might endanger the security of the Balkans. In regard to the 
first point it is essential that the northern frontiers of Greece should 
be extended at least up to the Rhodope Mountains, the summits of 
which must he held by Greece. This Greek demand is far from 
being imperialistic. It is simply a primary means of ensuring 
security. With the above-suggested settlement of frontiers, no 
Bulgarian population will come under Greek rule, but only the 
Tomaks (Mussulmans) who live in those areas. 

On the other hand, it is essential to settle the Albanian question 
in such a way as to make impossible any pretext for Italy’s incursions 
into the Balkans in future. Thirty years’ experience has proved ade- 
quately that Albania does not possess those elements necessary for 
the maintenance of independence. It can fairly be said that even 
today the Albanians do not possess national consciousness. They are 
still divided into various tribes, each under the complete jurisdiction 
of a local leader. The Albanian soil does not yield enough to endow: 
the would-be Albanian State with sufficient economic resources to 
enable it to function independently. This, as well as its numerically 
small population, makes Albania, on the one hand, an easy prey to 
any Power striving for political supremacy and, on the other, a focus 
for every disturbance of peace in the Balkans. 

The two possible solutions, therefore, which would eliminate all 
future causes of international complications are: either the formation 
of a dual State of Albania with Greece, or the division of Albania 
between Yugoslavia and Greece, the former taking the northern and 
the latter the southern part of it. If the second solution is chosen, 
wide local autonomy should be granted to the incorporated Albanian 
territories, and guarantees should be given to ensure for the Albanians 
normal economic and national development. 

The first solution has the advantage that the two nations, Albania 
and Greece, have affinities which bind them together, and which 
justify the hope that the two people living peacefully together in 
perfect equality under sound political institutions would develop a 
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common and homogeneous national consciousness. The validity of 
this hope is proved by the fact that many prominent Greek politicians 
—such as Admiral Kountouriotes and General Pangalos, both ex- 
Presidents of the Greek Republic—were, some generations back, of 
Albanian origin, and still speak both languages. Both these men 
were strongly conscious of their Greek nationality, but spoke Albanian 
as well as Greek. The case is the same with the late Vice-Premier of 
the Greek Government, E. Repoules, and very many others, like 
Coletes and Voulgaris, who were all important figures in Greek 
politics. If the formation of a Greco-Albanian dual State meets with 
difficulties and objections, the only remaining solution is the In- 
corporation of the nofthern part of Albania in Yugoslavia and of 
the southern in Greece. 


CHILDREN’S MAGISTRATES 


By JOHN A. F. WATSON* 

HILDREN’S Courts are in the news. It is all to the good 
C that they should be, and not merely because of a recent case 
which Lord Justice Goddard has quickly put in the right 
perspective. Meanwhile, a far more important happening has passed 
almost unnoticed—the appointment during October of the 
magistrates who during the next three years will sit in nearly a 
thousand Juvenile Courts throughout England and Wales. Who 
are these magistrates? How are they selected? What are their 
qualifications? How are they trained for their job? These are only 
a few of the questions to which the general public may reasonably 
demand a reply. 

Who are these magistrates? In the first place, it should be 
understood that there is no peculiar species of magistrate appointed 
ad hoc to the Juvenile Court. The Juvenile Court panels are 
selected in every area from the general body of magistrates 
in the division concerned. Im London, under special legislation, 
the panel is chosen by the Home Secretary; elsewhere by the 
magistrates themselves. The Lord Chancellor’s Rules, designed to 
give guidance in the selection of these panels, provide for the 
appointment to the Juvenile Court of magistrates “ specially qualified 
for dealing with juvenile cases,” which, on the face of it, is sound 
advice. But you can’t make bricks without straw. Equally you can’t 
make a good panel of children’s magistrates out of a body of men 
and women who by reason of age, or infirmity, or temperament, are 
unfitted to deal with children. This is a point which the Lord 
Chancellor’s advisory committees, whose duty it is to recommend 
people to be magistrates in the first instance, might usefully bear 
in mind. 

Take first this thorny question of age. Of course, we all know 
cases of elderly people who have not only retained their faculties, 
but whose freshness of outlook is such that it may be said of them 
that their minds never grow old. But alas! they are few and far 
between. In general, it is surely only common sense that children 
should be dealt with by magistrates of their parents’ generation, 
rather than of the grandparental or even great-grandparental epoch. 
To the child of ten a man or woman of seventy seems as old as 
Methuselah ; besides which the very nature of the work demands an 
up-to-date knowledge of social conditions and the capacity for seeing 
the world through a child’s eyes. The claims of old age to retain 
jts seat on the Bench are advanced from time to time in letters to 
the Press—but, rather pathetically, only by the septuagenarian 
magistrates themselves. The child’s point of view, which is really 
much more important, was aptly expressed in a recent essay by 
a boy in a Home Office school: “The world,” he wrote, “is full 
of people who keep on saying, ‘I was a boy myself once,’ but who 
never show any signs of it.” 

But youth, or comparative youth, is not enough. An essential 
qualification of the children’s magistrate is a personal knowledge 
of the kind of children who are brought before the Court and of 
the conditions under which they live and work. Its acquisition 
has nothing to do with politics or class. The country squire, who 
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for years has genuinely concerned himself with the welfare of his 
tenants, may be no less qualified in this respect than the social 
worker who for years has run a slum youth centre. For they will 
both approach their task in the conviction, born of experience, 
that what matters most in dealing with children—in the Juvenile 
Court and outside it—is less what the child has done than what 
he needs. 

And now as regards training. The lay magistrate has no nesd 
to be a lawyer, either of the professional or of the more dangerous 
amateur variety. His learned clerk is always at hand to advise him 
on points of law if and when they arise. The children’s magistrate 
will therefore confine himself to acquiring—first, a knowledge of the 
procedure in Court; second, a familiarity with the principal Acts 
of Parliament under which children are brought there ; third, and 
perhaps the most important, a thorough understanding of what is 
involved in every form of treatment it lies in his power to prescribe, 
There is no surer way of gaining a knowledge of procedure than 
by making a series of visits to the Court, not as a magistrate but 
as an observer. Needless to say, these visits should be undertaken 
before, and not after, the newly-appointed magistrate first takes his 
seat on the Bench. In my view this qualification should be made 
compulsory ; for what possible justification can be found for the 
present system, whereby the newly-fledged magistrate, who may 
never have been inside a Court in the whole of his life, is expected 
forthwith to administer the law—I will not say justice—by the light 
of nature? 

The children’s magistrate, in particular, has much to gain by 
visiting one or two Courts in addition to his own. He should 
select, as far as possible, one of the busier Courts, where the 
magistrates and their clerk may be expected to have the widest 
experience. And if anything happens during the proceedings which 
is not entirely clear to him, he should not hesitate to ask questions 
as soon as the Court rises. He must bear in mind that one of the 
most important considerations in the Juvenile Court is that the 
child and his parents shall consider themselves fairly treated ; that 
no child will consider himself fairly treated if he doesn’t understand 
what is happening ; and that the magistrates, whose consiant duty 
it is to explain and simplify the procedure, must obviously fail in 
this duty if they don’t understand it themselves 

The principal statutes with which the Juvenile Court is concerned, 
notably “The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933,” can be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office “or through any bookseller.” 
So may the various Home Office circulars which so often, one sadly 
suspects, get no farther than the clerk’s desk—except perhaps into the 
clerk’s waste-paper basket. There are in addition several useful books 
on Juvenile Courts and the treatment of young offenders. The 
Children’s Branch of the Home Office, the Magistrates’ Association, 
the Clarke-Hall Fellowship—any of these bodies will gladly furnish 
their names on request. A final suggestion to the conscientious 
magistrate, keen to do his job properly, would be to apply to the 
Child-Guidance Council for particulars of a simple handbook on 
child psychology. 

Lastly, I come to treatment, and here I cannot urge too strongly 
that the newly-appointed magistrate should go to see for himself. 
For how can he claim to be discharging his statutory duty of con- 
sidering the welfare of a child if he is content to commit him to 
some kind of institution which to him is merely a name? How can 
he decide whether a boy’s interests are best served by placing him 
in a hostel, or a girl’s by sending her to a probation home, if he 
has never seen either a hostel or a home? How, in the case of a 
youngster who has been in trouble before, can a magistrate make 
the difficult decision as to whether his best chance lies in Borstal 
or in an approved school if he has visited neither of these places? 
Or whether it is wise to remand an unruly boy or girl to prison if 
he himself has never been inside a prison gate? Yet, unfortunately, 
there are still magistrates in this country, sitting regularly in Juvenile 
Courts, who have never seen a prison, nor a Borstal, nor an approved 
school, nor a probation home or hostel—whe have not even troubled 
to visit their local remand home. Such magistrates are grossly 
neglecting their duty. If they lack the time or the interest to visit 
these places, it is fundamentally wrong that they should be allowed 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
to continue sitting in Juvenile Courts, making blindtold decisions 
and playing ducks and drakes with children’s lives. 

I am not one of those who favour the appointment of stipendiary 
magistrates to Juvenile Courts. It does not follow that the pro- 
fessional lawyer, efficient as he may be in the :dult Court, has any 
capacity for dealing with young people. And if a special class of 
stipendiary magistrate was recruited to sit exclusively in the 
Children’s Courts, the interests of economy would require each of 
them to sit in different places on several days a week, in which cas 
they would quickly grow stale. Subject to an insistence on some 
form of compulsory training on the lines I have indicated, I believe 
we have in England many thousands of potential children’s 
magistrates ready to hand. But they will not be found amongst the 
local dignitaries, nor amongst the party politicians, nor amongst the 
social climbers to whom the magic letters J.P. mean so much. They 
exist in the ranks of ordinary unassertive men and women who, fot 
the one and only reason that they love children, are ready to give 
their time and thought to this absorbing work. 


SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 


T is rather surprising that in the course of the recent widespread 
discussions stimulated by the White Paper on Educational 
Reconstruction, very few references have been made to the system 
that has been evolved in the United States, where elementary edu- 
cation has been free since the earliest days of the Union and where 
free secondary education for all up to the age of 18 has been available 
in the more progressive States for over a generation. The principles 
and methods of educational administration employed by this great 
democracy, whose public expenditure on elementary and secondary 
schools per head of the population is 50 per cent. greater than in 
this country, will clearly repay careful study. 
some knowledge of American education have been so reluctant to 
put forward their views is probably due to the fact that they realise 
how difficult and dangerous it is to generalise about anything American 
—and particularly about American education which is controlled, 
not by the Federal Government, but by the 48 individual States. 
In consequence of this decentralisation, essential in a vast country, 
conditions differ greatly from one locality to another—a fact that is 
most clearly shown by the wide range of annual public expenditure 
in 1938 between the extreme limits of £4 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in Mississippi and £60 in New York, the corresponding 
figure for Great Britain being about £17. 

In spite of this wide diversity, we can derive a great deal of useful 
and helpful information from American experience. In considering 
how far their methods of administration and organisation could be 
usefully applied in this country, it is reasonable to ignore both the 
educationally backward Southern States (in two of which the negroes 
are in the majority), and the very sparsely populated States, and confine 
our attention to those States where the density and general distribution 
of population into urban and rural areas bear some resemblance to 
Great Britain. If we do this, two main principles emerge, one 
concerned with administration and the other with the secondary 
curriculum, 

The most striking fact about the administration of American 
elementary and secondary education is that in spite of the general 
tendency in all democratic societies towards amalgamation and 
centralisation of administrative, executive and fiscal authority, the 
American people have for the most part resolutely refused to allow 
their schools to come under the control of local government authori- 
ties. The State Legislature decides and controls the general edu- 
cational policy of the State in much the same way as our policy is 
decided by Parliament and controlled centrally through the Board 
of Education. The cost of education is also met partly by local 
taxation and partly by State taxation, with a steady increase in the 
proportion contributed by the States, which,in the country as a whole, 
rose from 17 per cent. in 1930 to 30 per cent. in 1938, and in some 
States is now as high as 50-per cent. The main difference from 
administration in this country lies in the fact that the local School 
Boards—which are the American equivalent of our Local Education 
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Authorities—are separately elected by the people and gre consti- 
tutionally and financially independent of the other local government 
authorities. In other words, the American people regard their 
system of free education as much too important to be administered 
by a sub-committee of a municipal or county council. Those who 
serve on an American School Board are elected by the residents of 
a locality for the specific purpose of administering the Schools in 
that locality ; they are not persons who have been elected to supervise 
a miscellaneous collection of public utilities which happens to include 
the Schools. American School Boards remain independent simply 
because the American people believe that this is the most certain 
way of ensuring that their children shall receive the best education 
that their community can afford to provide. This belief is well 
expressed in the words of Willard E. Givens, the executive secretary 
of the National Education Association : 

“Wise public policy demands the retention of separate control of 
our public schools. No convincing evidence has come to my attention 
indicating that a school board subordinate to municipal government 
is more economical or efficient than a board which derives its powers 
directly from the people. ... Everyone will agree that our schools 
can serve our society best if kept free from partisan politics. Separation 
of education from general municipal government is helpful in doing 
that. There is no other public service where partisan interference is 
more disastrous than in education. Control of the budget is an essential 
function of the local school board. <A budget is a statement of edu- 
cational policy in financial terms. Those who control the budget 
have the last word regarding educational policy. The culminating 
argument in favour of a separate school board rests on the unique 
function of education in American Democracy. That function is to 
help our citizens, young and old, to evaluate intelligently the social, 
economic and political arrangements which serve us.... The school 
cannot carry out this function if it is subordinate to any of the units 
which it must fearlessly and impartially evaluate.” 

Although there are many localities where the School Boards do 
not enjoy complete constitutional and financial freedom, that inde- 
pendence is the general rule is shown by the following figures for 
1940 collected by the U.S. Office of Education from about 300 cities 
having populations over 30,000. School Boards were elected by 
popular vote in 74 per cent. of these cities. In 86 per cent. of the 
cities holding School Board elections, candidates represented the city 
as a whole (the method of election by city wards or districts going 
steadily out of favour), and the elections took place at the same time 
as the general municipal elections. A Board very rarely has more 
than nine members, the average number being seven, and the average 
term of office is between four and five years, with a tendency in the 
direction of longer tenure. In 64 per cent. the municipal government 
exercised no control over educational finance. In cities where the 
School Boards do not possess complete constitutional and fiscal 
independence, almost every possible phase between voluntary inter- 
dependence and complete amalgamation exists. Comparison of the 
percentages for 1940 with those for 1917 and 1927 shows no tendency 
whatever, towards increased municipal control. 

The other feature of the American system that deserves considera- 
tion is the nature of the secondary curriculum. The American High 
School is multilateral in the fullest and widest meaning of the term. 
The proposal contained in paragraph 31 of the White Paper that 
there shall be three main types of secondary school, known as gram- 
mar, modern and technical schools, is a clear reflection of our class- 
conscious society. The White Paper admittedly qualifies the proposal 
by stating that “ different types of school may be combined in one 
building or on one site as considerations of convenience and efficiency 
may suggest.” This, however, is no answer to the American criticism 
that apart from any consideration of convenience or efficiency, the 
allocation of boys and girls to different types of school according to 
their possible or probable vocations is both educationally and socially 
undesirable from every point of view. The American High School 
is perhaps the greatest contribution of America to modern edu- 
cational practice. One appreciates the practical difficulties of con- 
verting many of our existing grammar schools into multilateral 
schools, but before we commit ourselves to a future development 
of secondary education along the lines suggested in the White Paper, 
a much more thorough and searching study of educational principles 
is necessary. Here again we can learn a great deal from American 
experience in a field of social development in which she is in many 
States far ahead of us. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is sad and strange that Oxford, whose very motto is one of 

illumination, should be the darkest city in all the land today. In 
other towns some glow-worm iamp does at least reflect a pin-point 
on the pavement, indicating where the way to Grimsby cuts the 
Great North Road. But, when sunset passes, the black-out gathers 
Oxford firmly in its arms, muffling every eye and orifice, shrouding 
the spires in impenetrable dark. The visitor on arriving at the 
station finds the platform a medley of struggling forms composed 
almost entirely of bicycles and the Army. A distant light, with 
brown paper tied around it, indicates the wicket at which the col- 
lector receives the little squares of cardboard which we thrust into 
her hand. And beyond that dim portal is darkness impenetrable 
pierced by the shouts of forlorn men calling cabs. Grasping my 
suit-case I tottered out into the night. I suppose that in the world 
there are other towns as dark and damp as Oxford in war-time. 
Zhitomir, for instance, can scarcely be garish at this time of year; 
and I assume that even the oil lamp outside its bath-house has for 
security purposes been dimmed. It may be also that the Pripet 
marshes, on a November evening in the rain, can emulate and 
perhaps even surpass the damp of Oxford. Yet as I walked along 
the road which leads from the station—bumping into Americans, 
bumping into Canadians, bumping into other human beings of 
whose nationality I was unaware—I reflected that in no other area 
of the earth’s surface could it rain in just the same way as it rains 
at Oxford. For when the waters of the upper air mingle with the 
waters of the Isis and the Cherwell a general liquification results ; 
the rain ceases to fall downwards but creeps sideways and upwards 
from the streets. And all this wetting process happens silently, 
without a single sound. Not a splash is heard in the surrounding 
darkness ; one is aware only that one’s very thigh-bones are being 
slowly soaked. 

* 7 * * 

Groping cautiously along I observed how deceptive are the effects 
of total darkness, in that the front of Worcester College looked like 
an enormous oak and the great trees in the garden quadrangle at 
Balliol looked like the front of Worcester College. Sadly I murmured 
the lines in which Tennyson celebrated his return to Trinuty: 

“TI past beside the reverend walls 
In which of old I wore the gown ; 
I roved at random through the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls ;” 
But there was no tumult in the halls. A¢few medical students in 
mackintoshes sloped up the wet steps with a dim torch to guide 
them ; and in the hall itself a lonely little group of Dominion officers 
were consuming spam and water. I found the “ guest-room ” which 
had been allotted to me. It was on the ground floor and adjoined 
the room from which sixty-five years ago George Nathaniel Curzon 
had impressed his personality upon his Balliol contemporaries. I 
considered how stimulating (in principle) was the high Spartan dis- 
cipline which Balliol imposes upon her alumni. How different was 
this noble simplicity from the chintz and steam-heating of Yale or 
Harvard, of Princeton or even Amherst. A naked bulb glared down 
upon the jug and basin of cold water, upon the hard cold celibate 
bed. I toak the towel and wiped the mist that had gathered on 
the looking-glass. With blue and shaking fingers I put the studs 
into my shirt. I took my torch and passed out again into the dark- 
ness ; the tune of In Memoriam was still humming in my head: 
“And looking back to whence 
Or on to where the pathway leads ; 
And crying ‘How changed from where it ran 
Thro’ lands where not a leaf was dumb’ ; 
But all the lavish hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy Pan.” 
* + * * 


I came 


I attended that evening the annual dinner of the Chatham Club. 
Suddenly I found again the Oxford which I have always known. 
Here was light and laughter and mulled claret in a loving cup, 
upon the silver of which were engraved the names of those who 
had been killed in the First German War. The undergraduates 


present appeared to be the same as those whom I had known, 
through generation after generation, all these years. We toasted 
“Church and King” and we toasted the memory of the immortal 
Pitt. Many of those present had, it is true, been discharged from 
the Services, for wounds or illness in the war—a circumstance which 
gave to their young lips a firm and settled look. Yet there was 
no trace in them either of self-pity or of undue self-esteem. They 
were preparing themselves soberly and earnestly for a life which 
they knew would be difficult, but which they did not think would 
deny them opportunity. My thoughts went out to all those other 
men in the Forces who are being denied their education and their 
pleasures, and who, from time to time, write me letters which 
disturb me. Are they, indeed, as they suppose, the “lost” or 
“forsaken” generation, the men who have fallen between two 
worlds, “one dead, the other powerless to be born”? They have 
been denied learning, and they have been given far too much 
experience. Life has snatched from them the youth which they 
were given to enjoy, and their April and their May are spent not 
among the blossom and the primroses, but in mud and blood. They 
dread lest when they return (if they return) they will find a world 
in which their advantages are disadvantageous, and their assets 
liabilities. 
. 7 * * 

I have sought in all sympathy to understand the sorrow of the 
young intellectual who has been caught, and displaced, by the war. 
It is no doubt a tragic and bewildering experience to discover that 
the élite into which one was born, and to which one was educated 
in boyhood, would seem, during one’s own absence upon a most 
unprofitable adventure, to be losing its authority. Scholarship, 
intelligence, even experience, appear to have become less important; 
and the old tests and standards of eminence seem to be threatened 
by the sise of an internal and external proletariate. I fully recognise 
that the men and women who in 1939 reached the age of twenty 
are in an indefinite position. The men of my father’s generation 
believed quite simply that creation was moving towards an event 
which was not only Divine, but also far-off; their actions and 
ambitions were guided and controlled by the belief that Providence 
had decreed that a certain class of Englishman should rule a quarter 
of the globe and furnish an excellent example to all other men. 
In my own generation we were content to expose the moral fallacies 
of our elders and to put in their place a belief in intellectual integrity. 
After the last war the young men who returned to the Universities 
sought to recompense themselves by all forms of self-indulgence for 
the hardships and dangers to which they had been exposed. They 
were followed by a generation of austere men and women who 
believed quite sincerely in the existence of the economic man and 
who derived much spiritual and intellectuai solace from the per- 
fected logic of the Marxist theory. But the young people of today 
neither believe nor disbelieve in any theory; they have come to 
learn that the world is a highly intricate organism, and that most of 
what has been said about it is either partially or totally untrue. 
And since they dismiss the wisdom of the ancients as being fallacious 
and the advice of their immediate elders as savouring of “ pro- 
paganda,” they are left naked with their own horrible but slight 
experience and a deep consciousness of the enormous intricacies 
of life. 

* * * * 

With the tiny torches of their own knowledge they grope amid 
the majestic ruins of the past. I am not surprised that they should 
feel “forsaken.” Yet if they can believe in no absolute theories, 
they can at least know that courage, truthfulness, energy, scholar- 
ship and kindness are virtues and that their opposites are vices. 
With their little torches they can see and illumine these great 
absolutes. Guided by such stable landmarks, they can find their 
way through the dark, wet fog which surrounds them. And in the 
end, I suppose, they will find warmth again, and laughter and 
light. 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


**The Recruiting Officer.’’ At the Arts Theatre Club. 

Tuts is one of George Farquhar’s best plays which, unfortunately, 
means little to present-day playgoers since our public, though 
passionately devoted to the theatre—as the English always have been 
—is grossly and lamentably ignorant of its great dramatic literature— 
Shakespeare included. This, its misfortune, .has its root in our social 
conditions existing ever since the Civil War. We have had no 
national or provincial theatres. We have only iad sporadic, and largely 
poverty-stricken commercial enterprise engaged in supplying the 
public with theatrical entertainment and often frowned upon by the 
authorities throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in its 
single-handed struggle against narrow puritanism and prejudice. 
Warmly sympathetic therefore I am towards the Arts Theatre Club 
and its management’s attempt to take our dramatic art seriously. To 
revive Farquhar’s brilliant and lively comedy of 1706 is in itself a 
virtue and this play has even a special historic interest at the present 
moment because it dates from the second year after the battle of 
Blenheim, which is actually mentioned in it. Like all Farquhar’s 
work, it gives a vivid picture of contemporary life in Eng!and. 

But, unfortunately, the present production is full of blemishes 
which are past redeeming by the engaging performance of Trevor 
Howard as Captain Plume, the attractive Sylvia of Helen Cherry, and 
the excellently chosen music arranged by Geoffrey Dunn. The chief 
blame must be laid on the shoulders of the producer, Alec Clunes, 
whose work as a producer, always unequal, has here the phoneyness 
of a bad kind of B.B.C. “ production.” I mean that sort of production 
in which essentials are disregarded in favour of irrelevant pointless 
excrescences. Itis unpardonable in a producer of Farquhar to scatter 
phoney birds from the “ flics” when Mr. Balance presents a gun 
(suitably acclaimed, as it was on the night I was present, by single 
guffaw from an isolated half-wit in the audience); it is unpardonable 
to clutter-up the stage with properties so that nobody can move in 
the market-place without climbing over the steps of the buildings 
(the set actually makes good acting impossible); it is impossible 
to mix unreal realism with pantomimic facetiousness and retain any 
truth of life or sentiment. The fact is that this sort of production 
is not at all serious, «nd aims at getting away with a bluff. Art, any 
sort of art demands honesty of purpose, seriousness of intention, and 
the intelligent adaptation of means to ends. Nobody can hit bull’s- 
eyes without a target, and I am afraid that on this occasion Mr. Clunes 
has never for one moment caught so much as a glimpse of one. 

JAMES REDFERN. 
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THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon..—*‘ Divide and Conquer.”’ 
”? Generally released. 


“Flesh and Fantasy.”’ 

At the Empire. ‘* Airways to Peace. 
M. DuvIvIeR, struggling in Hoilywood to recapture the magic of his 
early French masterpieces (Poile de Carotte, Carnet de Bal, La Fin 
du Four) is standing against the tide of fashion. The quality which 
gave the early Duvivier films their power is one which does not fit 
with current studio practices. Duvivier, as well as any French director 
(and the best of them share the characteristic), understands the power 
of the individual image, the single scene or shot, which by itself can 
stimulate a sharp emotion, a pang of nostalgia, or throw mute light 
upon a subtle relationship. For Duvivier, the single evocative picture, 
composed with loving care and an eye for the infinite range of textures 
possible to good camera-work, was and still is the basic raw material 
from which a film must be built. Yet whereas in France the final 
composition bore a just relationship to its component parts, in Holly- 
wood the beautiful Duvivier scenes combine into a shapeless mass 
of undigested and unrelated sensations. Flesh and Fantasy is an 
attempt to weave together within a single framework three short stories 
about dreams and fortune-telling. Director and cast appear through- 
out to be bewildered as to the ultimate purpose of their theme and 
in order te cover its lack of conclusions and to laugh off any charge 
of pretentiousness, the whole production has been set within a 
Robert Benchley joke. For it is the bewildered Benchley whose 
personal problem of superstition is to be solved by examples culled 
from Oscar Wilde, Laslo Vadnay and Ellis St. Joseph. 


The fact 
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that the pictorialisarion of three short stories by these writers does 
little to help Mr. Benchley is treated in itself as part of the joke. The 
illogicalities and improbabilities of the film might have been redeemed 
by a sustained level of fantasy, but here again the touch of poor 
Duvivier is uncertain—as if he were all the while wondering just 
how much he dare demand of the imagination of the benighted Anglo- 
Saxons who surround him! 

It is interesting to speculate orm the extent to which the sensitive, 
indirectly suggestive style of the early Duvivier period has been 
affected by the onset of baldly factual and realistic commentary-films 
1epresented these days by the flood of war-compilations done in the 
style originally invented by March of Time. We are able now to see 
publicly the second of the Major Frank Capra series designed to 
explain to American troops the causes and background of the war. 
Divide and Conquer covers the period of the invasion of Western 
Europe which ended with Dunkirk. The pictures for the most part 
are real, drawing liberally upon sensational German newsreel scenes 
of the Nazi sweep across the Low Countries. Upon the horrifying 
truth of such pictures is imposed a commentary which emphasises 
the strategical as well as the political threat to the democracies and, 
no doub; for the benefit of the original military audiences, examines 
the German tactics in more detail than has previously been attempted 
on the screen. (One effect of the film should be to demonstrate 
that the man-in-the-street in these days is as interested to examine 
the tactical nature of warfare as is the soldier.) ‘—To enhance the drama 
of the film we see set side by side in each country the swift military 
fact of invasion and the earlier Nazi assurance that no aggression 
was intended. Capra has extracted from his material a wealth of 
drama and emotion and yet one misses something, perhaps a greater 
intimacy, a closer contact with suffering citizens in Holland, France, 
Belgium, Norway, Denmark, than can be supplied by newsreel 
material however well shot. There is clearly room for the film 
of contemporary history in which the work of emctional communica- 
tion is done by the unassisted image rather than by the bitter turn 
of a commentary phrase or by rolling drums of doom on the sound- 
track. So long as the compilation film cam depend upon a supply of 
new and sufficientiy dramatic material then it will have a function 
and a very valuable place indeed in the task of national enlighten- 
ment. The potential poverty of the method is, however, demonstrated 
by any film of the kind which cannot call upon sensational material. 
Airways to Peace, the latest March of Time production, has little that 
is new to say in its visuals and in hinting at the post-war consequences 
of war-time air-transport routes it lacks both the courage to tackle 
directly the issue of control and the imagination to analyse the new 
concept of geography which derives from “ Great Circle flying.” The 
inadequacy of Airways to Peace may well be a comfort to M. Duvivier 
if he should ever sit down and ask himself whether there is any 
longer a place for the craftsman who finds his fulfilment in the creation 
of a visual pattern rather than in the composition of the rolling and 
portentous periods of a commentary. EpGar ANSTEY. 


WHITE HORSES 


PHANTOM-LIKE, the fawn 

On spindle legs flees through the forest ; 

The wary rabbit scuttles in the undergrowth, 
Tasting, discarding, with nibbling lips; the mouse 
Streaks like a puff of smoke through ferns and grasses, 
Larks tread the air above ; but the slim stoat, 
Cunning and watchful, 

Silently glides to cover. 
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So through the mind 

Thoughts flash and hurry, pause and disappear, 
Benign and friendly, furtive and disowned. 
Some in the shadows lurk, and some display 
In airy carelessness their glittering wings, 

Or cluster flower-like on the boughs. 

But some 

Desert the known, the laid-out forest ways, 
And hurl themselves, troops of white horses 
With thundering hooves and undulating manes, 
In a wild gallop down the open road 


Towards the goal of Truth. Eva Martin. 
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LETTERS TO 


ELECTION POSSIBILITIES 


Sirn,—It is not possible accurately to foresee exactly what form the post- 

ar general election will take. But the electton may be upon us sooner 
than we think, and it is opportune to review the various alternatives, 
examine their merits and endeavour to find out what politically-minded 
Four possible alternatives calling for consideration 
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electors are thinking. 
at once present themselves to the mind. 

Firstly. a coalition election of a somewhat similar pattern to that of 
yo18. The Prime Minister has given a very clear indication that his 
Jeaning is in this direction. He favours a post-war National Government 
elected on a four-years plan, hammered out and agreed in detail by the 
leaders of the three main parties prior to the election. This would seem 
to postulate a coupon election similar to that of 1918, with a division of 
seats between the parties beforehand and the avoidance of conflict 
between “coupon” candidates of whatever party. The great and well 
deserved prestige of Mr. Churchill may make such an election not only 
possible but highly successful. As in 1918, it may well result in a large 
National Government majority, with the Tory Party predominating, and 
a small divided and ineffective Opposition. Presumably, as in 1918 and 
after, the coupon would continue to operate in all by-elections during 
the life of that Parliament. Such an election would split the Labour 
Party and deprive a large body of electors of freedom of choice. Adherents 
of the three parties would be urged by their leaders to support and vote 
for candidates of other parties on the supposition that they were all 
striving for the same thing and that so far as the programme before the 
electors was concerned there was really no difference either in principle 
or outlook between them. The Prime Minister’s great and inspiring 
leadership during the war would be used for all it was worth, together 
with all the slogans and catch phrases which the joint election machinery 
could’ turn out. Any independent Liberal who sat in the 1918-1922 
Parliament, in fact any Liberal without prefix or suffix, inside or outside 
the House, will oppose such an election as a sham and a fraud. 

The second alternative is an election fought on a programme endorsed 
by the leaders of the three main parties, but with each party fighting 
separately in as many constituencies as it cared to contest. The advantage 
of this alternative is that it would give the electors freedom of choice to 
work and vote for their own party candidates and would undoubtedly 
result in a House more truly reflecting the strength of the Parties in the 
country. It is also likely that the Tory Party would not have a majority, 
or at any rate a very small one, over the other two parties combined, 
and the agreed programme on which the votes were cast would have a 
much better chance of fulfilment. 

But human nature being what it is, could such an election in fact be 
fought without the acrimony, bitterness and personalities which inevitably 
crop up at election times? Candidates may mix metaphors, but in the 
heat of an election they seldom mince words, and it is not easy to envisage 
an harmonious National Government formed hot on the heels of the 
wordy warfare of the hustings. A cooling-down period would be 
necessary, entailing a long delay at a time when delay would be disastrous. 

The third alternative would be a stand-up fight between the Labour 
and Tory Parties, each putting forward its own programme. In fact, 
a good old-fashioned election on party lines with no question of a 
coalition after the election. In such an election the Liberal Party, divided 
as it has been since 1916 and contesting at most some 150 seats, would be 
amongst the “also rans,” for unless and until it puts its own house in 
order it cannot expect to be trusted with the much greater task of running 
the country. There are many who will favour this course because it is 
the most honest and straightforward, the most simple and direct, and 
it would at any rate reveal where each party stands and what it stands for. 

The fourth alternative is a straight fight between the Tory Party and a 
Central party, the latter based on a working arrangement between the 
Labour Party and a United Liberal Party, both as to policy and the 
allocation of seats. This is the most unlikely of the alternatives. Unlikely 
because the Labour Party has shown time and again that it would rather 
play poker with the Tories than cricket with the Liberals. This may 
seem a somewhat sweeping statement, but it really needs no further 
amplification or proof than can be found in the case of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who was expelled because of his Centre Party activities. Unlikely, 
because the Liberal Party, without effective organisation, and devoid of 
funds, has nothing to bargain with. But surely it is true that such a 
grouping, if once accomplished, would receive a very large body of support 
from the country, would attract many of the younger Tories and Inde- 
pendents, and could reasonably expect either in office or in opposition 
to play a decisive part in the political arena and the moulding of post-war 
legislation. To a life-long Liberal with some experience of elections 
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and electioneering this last alternative has a strong appeal. It would 
unite the Liberal Party, rally Liberals throughout the country and, with 
a large and growing following, enable the Party once again to serve the 
nation as it did in the proud days of Gladstone, Campbell-Bannerman 
and Asquith. There is no real future for Liberals or the Liberal Party 
under the first two alternatives except perhaps for a few place hunters, 
and if the last alternative be merely a piece of wishful thinking, then let 
all good Liberals plump for the old-fashioned party fight and pray that the 
Party will reform its ranks in the refreshing, if rarefied, air of the wildcr- 
ness, for only so will it find its soul. A. E. NEWBOULD. 
Crowborough, Sussex. 


COAL AND THE FUTURE 


Si1r,—The figures given in Mr. R. H. Wilby’s letter can be used to make 
an interesting point. 

I have expressed the 1938 figures as an approximate percentage of those 
of 1 The drop in production of commercially disposable coal is 
7.5 per cent. A significant decrease, but not really large ; this steady 
decline could be due to increased difficulties in winning the coal as the 
easy seams become exhausted. The proceeds per ton in 1938 were 92 per 
cent. of 1922, and wages would require in 1922 63 per cent. of these 
proceeds as against 60 per cent. in 1938. By 1938 the man-power had 
decreased and the average wage increased. To do all this the industry 
must have become technically more efficient. 

Yet in 1938 the domestic consumer complains about the increased price 
of coal he is called upon to pay. Lord McGowan has also recently 
associated the industrial consumer with this complaint. 

It would be interesting to know who has had any benefit from the 
increased price to consumers.—yYours faithfully, JOHN MARSHALL. 

100 Nithdale Road, Plumstead, S.E. 18. 
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Sir,—I have been looking for some letter or note dealing with the 
important points raised in “ Coalowner’s ” letter in your issue of Novem- 
ber 12th. There is also a collier’s point of view, as well as a national 
one, as the recent warnings of the Minister of Fuel and Power have 
emphasised. Not long ago I was congratulating a certain Regional Coal 
Controller on the relative absence of strikes in his area, and he told me 
how a serious stoppage at one pit had been averted. It threatened because 
the men demanded higher pay than the coalowner, who said he was 
already losing money, could see his way to grant. The situation was 
pretty hopeless when the Controller persuaded him to try the effect of 
an increase, and the owner did so, saying that the pit must close in any 
case, so it would only mean closing a little sooner still. 

Shortly after an urgent call came from the owner asking the Controller 
to arrange for more trucks at the pit as the colliers were sending up coal 
faster than it could be got away. And the output, I was told, never 
looked back ; moreover, it was found that it could be maintained with 
fewer men, and arrangements were made with some of them for transfer 
to other neighbouring collieries. The financial position of the coal-owner 
also improved, his former loss being cancelled by the increased output 
and turned into a profit. 

I know from my own experience that this kind of thing can happen 
when the workman is brought into account. The difficulties about the 
bonus could be similarly overcome by bringing them into consultation on 
the best method of apportioning it. They are directly interested: they 
know the workings better than the owners and even better than the 
head managers, and they are accustomed to work together in their Unions, 
Why should there not be combination between management and men 
for production quite as much as combination of the owners for selling?— 
Yours faithfully, A. P. I. COTTERELL. 

Westmeade, Winscombe, Somerset. 


SCHOOLS AND THEIR GOVERNORS 


S1r,—May I comment on the letter of “ Scholasticus,” who offers the 
“wildly revolutionary suggestion ” that the Governors of a School should 
be its senior Masters? (Presumably he would not include the latest 
recruit to the Staff appointed by the Headmastér on a term’s probation.) 
He takes as an example the constitution of a University College, of which 
the Fellows are the Governors. 

The position of a Headmaster, however, differs considerably from that 
of a College President. The second is primus inter pares, and it is not 
part of his duties to issue detailed instructions to his colleagues con- 
cerning their working hours for teaching and other duties. A Head- 
master inevitably has to give such orders, however urbanely expressed, 
and sometimes about matters which are controversial. If the school 
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is to function at all, his word must be the last word (at any rate for the 
immediate occasion), and his authority is derived from the Governors 
who appointed him and who can also dismiss him, if they see reason 
to do so. Imagine a situation, the reductio ad absurdum of the theory 
of “ Scholasticus,” in which a Headmaster, presiding at a Masters’ Meet- 
ing, is given a term’s notice by the Governors to whom he has lately 
announced a decision of which they disapprove. 

“ Scholasticus ” paints a sombre picture in which a juvenile and inex- 
perienced Headmaster achieves the ruin of a School staffed by well- 
qualified senior men, who are powerless to avert the catastrophe. But 
there is another side to that picture. For what are these senior masters 
“ well-qualified”? Presumably the Headmaster also has his academic 
qualifications. Seniority is a matter of years, and years do not of them- 
selves bring wisdom. The fact that these men have spent most or all 
of their teaching lives in the same school may have made them incapable 
of judging except by one standard. A newcomer from outside may see 
more clearly. Mr. Chips, in the book of that name, was right and his 
Headmaster was wrong when they disagreed. But there was once, also 
in fiction, a Mr. Chowdler who was very wrong indeed, and it was the 
young and inexperienced Headmaster who perceived that the sacred 
Lanchester Tradition had become a dead weight, as traditions can. 

I should think that the troubles of “ Scholasticus ” might be solved by 
having a Masters’ representative on the Governing body, not one of 
their number but chosen by themselves. Certainly let the Governing 
Body be rejuvenated, but above all let it be small enough to be really 
efficient.— Yours faithfully, ARCHON. 


Sir,—In your issue of November 19th appeared a letter from “ Scholas- 
ticus,” which will find support, though possibly in modified form, from 
75 per cent. of teachers. However much the general publig, including 
such personages as Directors of Education and Governing bodies, may 
believe in the “fine spirit between head and assistant staff” and the 
“great interest of the Governors,” of which so much is made on speech 
days, anyone acquainted with the actual working knows how often the 
head is a dictator of a very absolute type, how the Governors have little 
or no contact with the school and therefore will inevitably see problems 
through the headmaster’s eyes, and how Governors are themselves so 
often drawn from that class of people, who do not send their children 
to State schools. Is this bad practice yet another example of English 
hypocrisy paying lip service to democratic principles or is it just lack 
of thought? For obvious reasons I must in this case remain anonymous. 
CLASSICS. 


IMPROVING PROPAGANDA 


S1r,—The actual value of good propaganda undoubtedly increases with 
the prolongation of the war. Is there still room for improvement in 
propaganda against Nazi-Germany? How many Germans listen to the 
German news from the B.B.C.? How many Germans have ever seen a 
pamphlet dropped by the R.A.F.? 

After four years of war, we can hardly see any effect of our propaganda 
on Nazi-Germany. The Underground movement and the acts of sabotage 
in the factories were not inspired by propaganda. That does not mean 
that all our efforts in conducting good anti-Nazi propaganda have been in 
vain, but we haven’t realised the change of the political situation between 
1940 and 1943 in our “word warfare.” Today, the question “ Why was 
your husband in our country, Frau Kramer?” with which the Russian 
propaganda system so successfully appealed to the widow Frau Kramer 
at the beginning of Hitler’s invasion of Russia, has lost its psychological 
effect, as also has Frau Wernicke’s talk in Berlin dialect from the B.B.C. 
Nazi-Germany is on the wane ; one internal crisis is followed by another ; 
the German General Staff have disagreed over the policy of the S.S.; 
von Runstedt has already admitted that Germany cannot win this war. 
Did we ever seize the opportunity of making use of such good fortune? 
We must remember that Nazi-Germany is built up on a grand propaganda 
scheme introduced by Goebbels long before the Nazi Party came to 
power. Certainly we must beat Nazi-Germany on the battlefield, but, 
at the same time, the way to destroy the myth of Nazism is by means of 
propaganda warfare. 

“Why is Hans retreating in Italy, and Fritz in Russia?” “Did the 
Fiihrer order this retreat?” The R.A.F. has destroyed the homes of 
Hans and Fritz in Berlin, but do Hans and Fritz know why? The 
Three-Power Conference in Moscow has already decided the future of 
Germany ; it is still a secret to us, and to Hans. But why don’t we 
give Hans some indication that the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter 
will give him the same rights and privileges as us, if he recognises the 
evil for which he was fighting or is still fighting? In common language, 
we could explain that the “Luftwaffe” has destroyed our homes in 
Coventry, Birmingham and London; that you, Hans, have bombed 
defenceless women, children and cripples in Warsaw, Rotterdam and 
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Belgrade. Now, Hans, the R.A.F. is hitting back until you decide to 
get rid of your leaders, who aren’t leaders, but gangsters. 

It is easy to say or to write such proposals, but the German mentality 
has been nourished for years on the weapon of propaganda. Perhaps 
they wouldn’t react to those suggestions of anti-Nazi propaganda, but by 
Saying it over and over again, with the bombs on Berlin and leaflets 
explaining the action taken by the R.A.F., in a whispering campaign, 
Frau Schmidt will tell Frau Muller why they bombed Berlin or Munich 
again. No Gestapo terror can stop Frau Schmidt or Frau Muller from 
thinking ‘that their husbands and sons are in a hopeless struggle, or 
that the decline of Nazi-Germany is appearing on the horizon, as surely 
as day follows night.—Yours sincerely, JosEF GETA. 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Sir.—My Spectator reaches me at very irregular intervals, and having 
just read witn great interest Kenneth Lindsay's article in the issue for 
July 30th, I do not know whether anyone has yet drawn attention to 
the point I would like to raise. Mr. Lindsay refers in his fourth para- 
graph to “many changes above all, in rediscovering the form 
master.” As a good Scot, Mr. Lindsay will not need to be reminded 
of the old Scots system, which may be unknown to most of your readers. 
At my own school, the Edinburgh Academy, this system prevailed 
down to about 1890, and not the least distinguished of surviving 
Academicals, Sir D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, will vouch for its 
excellence. 

The school curriculum covered seven years, from 9 or Io to 16 or 17, 
and for the first six of those years the class had the same master. That 
is to say, 30 or 40 boys aged about 10 assembled each October as the 
first class under, say, Mr. Snooks; at the beginning of the second 
session the same boys under the same master became the second class ; 
for the third session they were the third class, and so on up to the end 
of the sixth session. For the seventh session these boys were taken by 
the Rector, who thus confined his teaching activities to a succession 
of seventh classes. 

With the passing of the years the expansion of the curriculum demanded 
specialist masters, and this system was doomed, but its advantages were 
enormous. Undoubtedly the greatest was the hold over his boys which 
the class-master was able to obtain. The influence felt by the pupils 
of men like Carmichael and Clyde (to name only two) and the affection 
they inspired have been put on record by many grateful Academicals. 
These men were indeed “ youth leaders.” 

The aim of education in those days was to teach boys to live. The 
present aim is to enable them to pass examinations. What a difference! 
James Carmichael would turn in his grave could he see what is going 
on today. 

The system I have just described produced men of character, men who 
had been taught to go on learning till they died. Does the present 
system do this? Should we not gain immeasurably by reverting to the 
old methods?—Yours, &c., G. S. P. Cooke. 

North Africa. 


S1r,—I believe that if we had a common system of education, in no way 
dependent upon the purses of parents, the main cause of social discontent 
would vanish in a generation. 

My plan would be to have three grades of State-maintained schools ; 
let us call them alpha, beta and gamma. All children would be compe'led 
to attend alpha schools from the age of six, and would be eligible to pass 
into beta schools between the ages of eleven and fourteen, and into 
gamma schools between the ages of thirteen and fifteen. Advancement to 
higher grade schools would be dependent on an examination and a char- 
acter report from the headmaster. School-leaving ages would be fifteen 
for alpha, sixteen for beta and eighteen for gamma schools. The uni- 
versities, again free of charge, would be open to gamma schools and the 
more promising members of beta schools. A small number of scholar- 
ships for higher education, outside these age limits, would be necessary 
to allow for the student who might be late in developing. 

The only advantage that the children of richer parents would then 
have would be their home life. In order to reduce this advantage, any- 
way among our future leaders, I would make at least the gamma schools 
into boarding schools. 

In order to put this plan into effect it would be necessary for the 
government to take over all privately-owned schools, those already fitted 
as boarding schools being most easily converted into gamma schools. 

This war has made it painfully clear that the country is not pulling 
as one man. Let us face the main issues. Drastic action is required if, 
as a nation, we are to survive. On ACTIVE SERVICE. 

Mediterranean Battlefront, 
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MYTHOLOGICAL STAMPS 


Sir,—My friend, Stephen Bone, usefully reminds me of the omission 
of an alternative to royal or presidential portrait-heads on stamps. He 
speaks of the divine heads on ancient coins: let us widen the choice 
for stamps to a mythological, embracing heroes, patron and warrior 
saints. Thus for France there is La République and for us Britannia, 
already ruling the waves on the back of our pennies, or St. George 
slaying the dragon on the reverse of what were our sovereigns. There 
is a lower level of mythology in familiar, typical figures, “ Marianne ” 
for France, “ John Bull” for England, but these are not for stamps. If 
ever there should be an international service the right god is waiting, 
Mercury, the Heavenly Postman, with wings to his feet. Meantime let 
us for home use keep the royal head, but symbolic in treatment, not 
photographic, since stamps are not identity-portraits for the police, and 
let us eschew the heresy of landscapes on stamps for which they are fit 
neither in shape nor purpose.—Yours faithfully, D. S. MacCo tt. 

P.S.—The banknote designs to which Mr. Bone would lure me would 
demand too much of your space. 

1 Hampstead Way, North End, N.W.11. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—I live in a six-roomed cottage which is situated 250 yards from the 
road along which the electric power passes. Some time prior to 1939 
I asked the power company for an estimate to bring the cable to my 
I thought five poles would carry it and was prepared to pay 
£25. To my astonishment the estimate was £92 10s. This bears out 
what C. Clay says in your issue of November 19th: “. . . if a new 
supply is requested in a rural area, then so far as the electric supply 
company is concerned the new installation is required on its own merits 
to pay as an economic proposition regardless of the fact that the terms 
demanded may make it an uneconomic proposition to the potential con- 
sumer.” This is the root of the trouble, and not as Sir W. Beach Thomas 
says in the adjacent column: “. . . the trouble is not with the electricity 
but with the people.” If, as C. Clay suggests, electricity be treated from 
a national viewpoint, then I should get my light as I got my phone, 
without any extra charge, just as if I resided by the roadside. Needless 
to say, I did not accept the estimate and am still without electric light 
and power ; but what a penalty to pay for privacy.—Yours obediently, 
Shawbury, Shrewsbury. R. T. VAUGHAN. 


“ GESTA FRANCORUM” 


Sir,—In his eloquent apologia for French sensitiveness about the 

Lebanon, Mr. Harold Nicolson cites the history of the First Crusade 

as bearing “the proud title of Gesta Francorum.” But surely (I write 

from memory only) it bore the still prouder (and humbler) title of Gesta 

Dei per Francos?—Yours faithfully, J. A. HErBert. 
Abbey House, Milton Lilbourne, Marlborough. 
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A POLISH PERIODICAL 


Sir,—May I, as the editor of the “obscure” Trybuna Polska (“The 
Polish Tribune ”), supply you with some information about it? Trybuna 
Polska is published by the progressive section of the Polish emigration in 
Great Britain, known as “ Unity and Action” movement. We started in 
1942 a periodical under the same title, but we were refused paper by the 
Ministry of Supply (Control of Paper Department). We feel that it is our 
right and our duty to give expression to the views which are not only 
those of a section of the Polish emigrants, but also those of a large part of 
the Polish people at home with their greatest fighting organisation, The 
People’s Guard Army. Therefore, not having the necessary permission 
for a periodical, we are stating our views in the form of irregular publica- 
tions, of which the latest is called the “ Polish Tribune.” 

The Trybuna Polska, as all our other publications, is written and 
financed by the sympathisers of “ Unity and Action” movement. All our 
contributors, including the writer of this letter, are either working or are 
in the Forces, and we prepare all our publications in our spare time. The 
only cost, therefore, is the printers’ bill, which, as I mentioned above, 
is paid by our own contribution. 

Trybuna Polska is circulated in the usual way, by Hachette, Central 
Book Shop and other distributors. Owing to previous bad experience 
I am afraid I cannot supply you in this letter with a list of our contributors 
and members of our editorial board, unless the Polish Government will 
publicly state that they will not be victimised in any way.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, K. D. Laprer. 

34 Tedworth Square, S.W. 3. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN every county small committees of residents interested in natural his- 
tory are engaged in putting their ideas of preservation in writing for the 
better information of the town and country planners. None of these can 
very well have put more knowledge and weight into their work than 
those who represent Norfolk, a county that already stands alone in the 
number of its sanctuaries, of its fauna, and of its naturalists. It is also, 
thanks to Coke of Norfolk and his followers, a pioneer in husbandry, 
At the moment the naturalists and the farmers are joining issue. Enorm- 
ous machines are engaged in throwing up banks with the idea of bring- 
ing under cultivation the present “haunts of coot and hern” and, it 
may be added, of bittern. The naturalists have found allies in a wide 
public, who regard the Norfolk Broads as the perfect National Park, 
The better of the argument seems to me to lie with the allies. The 
amount reclaimed will be small and of little virtue while the ideal of 
a national park that consents to a mutual relation with the ideal sanctuary 
is already in being, if things remain as they are. The energy of the 
“ bull-dozers” labouring along the valley of the Bure might be more 
profitably diverted to those potentially fertile plains offering themselves 
for reclamation by the receding Wash. 


Rival Preservers 

At long last the West, as represented by Devon, is beginning to seek 
rivalry with the East in acts of preservation, and it contains, especially 
between Westward Ho and Woolacombe, some incomparable natural 
sanctuaries both for bird and flower. The Devon committee has a great 
opportunity and some heartening recommendations are about to be made, 
There is, however, some local opposition, which has been partially 
expressed in a letter to The Times from the British Field Sports Society, 
which prefers the amusement of local wild-fowlers before the preservation 
of birds. Now in Norfolk wildfowl shooting, under strict regulation, is 
practised on the greatest of all the bird sanctuaries, and the example has 
been followed elsewhere. For example, that rich sanctuary (which I 
trust will presently be scheduled as an official sanctuary) known locally 
as the Tring Reservoirs and further afield as the Tring Ponds, is equipped 
with stands for wild-fowlers. Experience is that a few days given up to 
the shooting of the common sort of duck is no deterrent to the sanctuary 
seekers ; but that continual nagging by stray sportsmen drives the shyer 
birds clean away. 


Crop Diseases 

When going over an intensive farm in South Lincolnshire, run on the 
Indore system, I was struck less by the weight than by the good health 
of all the crops ; and the organiser, I found, was convinced that unnatural 
methods of stimulating growth were at the root of most crop diseases. 
The scientific reasons for this now undoubted fact have been set forth 
with convincing clarity by E. B. Balfour in a very thorough: and wholly 
un-faddist book, The Living Soil (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.). The 
health and proper nutrition of man depends directly—such is the thesis— 
on the health and nutrition of the food that he eats: Mann ist was er 
isst. So a healthy and well-nourished people depends directly—though 
it may sound a gross anti-climax—on the use of compost and natural 
manure. The scientific evidence that this health in crops is due to 
particular invisible flora in the soil, duly multiplied by natural manuring, 
is most interesting and persuasive. 


Ex Africa 

I cannot refrain from giving just one last quotation—this time 
from an R.A.M.C. officer in North Africa—from the _ letters 
of military ornithologists: “I’ve seen a surprising variety of birds in 
Tunisia, but found few nests, chiefly because I was ‘busy’ during the 
nesting season, many of the smaller finches and warblers and also things 
like egrets, hoopoes, owls and hawks. When I lived for a month 
in the spring in the ticket-office of Medjez-El-Bab Station, swallows 
built within 6 feet of my bed, and a pair of goldfinches built a nest 
entirely of my cotton wool in a bush outside. Unfortunately, just after 
it was finished, it was blown out by a shell—but they started again!” 


In the Garden 

Two years ago the first Iris Stylosa in my garden did not open till late 
February. This year several flowers appeared on November 23rd—so 
unpredictable are the influences of our climate. In the vegetable garden 
such plants as spring cabbage are so “winter-proud” that some extra 
protection may be necessary. Dry bracken is as good in that regard 


as dry leaves in the rhubarb pots or box protectors. 
W. Beacu THomas. 
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At a Public Meeting recently the President of 
the Board of Education paid a tribute to the work 
of the G.B.I. in providing, 100 years ago, the first 
training centre for the higher education of girls. 
This led to the foundation of Queen's College, 
London, the forerunner of the best Schools and 
Colleges for girls in the Country. 


Only a few weeks remain of our Centenary 
year, so please send a gift in acknowledg- 
ment of the debt which is owed to the 
work of those early pioneers. 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA 





STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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time-honoured your 


cigarettes 


enjoyment—just 
ness executives and other deserving 
friends. And the price is truly 
modest for such a fine cigarette. 

Pall Mall de Luxe cost 12/10d. a 
hundred, and we shall be happy to 
supply you at any Rothman shop, 
or (post free) direct from head- 
quarters Rothmans Ltd. (Folio SP17), 
5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


é DUTY-FREE parcels to Prisoners of War 
nineties, and H.M. 
shoppers used to make India) 


heavy inroads on our stocks of good = inclu 


smoking. A favourite present (for 

oneself or Uncle Albert) was a box 

or two of our celebrated Pall Mall LEAs EL 
de Luxe cigarettes. OF PALL MALL 


the best-known toharconist in the world 
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THE DISCOVERY OF RAYON 


HE 1900 Paris Exhibition is a 

date and place to remember, for 

it was here that Courtaulds first 
interested themselves in the process 
which has given the world the lovely 
fabrics known as Courtaulds Rayon. 


was made available to the public. 
| Viewed from present-day standards, 
these first rayon materials seem but 
poor travesties of the lovely fabrics 
so popular before the war. 
It is one of to-day’s hardships that 
Courtaulds rayon is scarce, but with 
the return of Peace, Courtaulds rayons 
will again be obtainable in even 
greater variety than before. In addi- 
development. Patience, persever- | tion, new developments in other 
ance and financial fortitude | spheres are being nities 
brought its reward, and in due | to add to the amenities 
course the original Courtaulds rayon | of modern living. 


COURTAULDS-the greatest name in RAYONG 


Characteristically, once | ,Courtaulds 
decided to “take up” the new 
rocess, they threw themselves 
art and soul into research and 
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ESMOND KNIGHT 


the actor, who was blinded while serving in H.M.S. 
“Prince of Wales” in the action against the 
“Bismarck” is making a Wireless Appeal on behalf of 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


on Sunday, the Sth December at 8.40 p.m in the 
Home programme. Will you be kind enough 


to listen? 
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MOORFIELDS @ CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Admiral Fisher 


Admiral Sir William Fisher. By Admiral Sir William James. 
millan. 8s. 6d. 

Tuts little book is a tribute of friendship, and reflects throughout with 
great fidelity all the most attractive elements in the naval life. 
Admiral Sir William Fisher was, perhaps, the most distinguished of 
the flag officers who came to their high commands in the inter-war 
period. A brother of H. A. L. Fisher, one is reminded of that other 
pair of brothers ot an earlier generation, Admiral Sir Geoffrey Phipps 
Hornby and the Provost of Eton. In this short study the family 
background is skilfully and delicately indicated, and the reader can 
glimpse both the power and the simplicity of the admiral’s personality. 
The fragments of correspondence bring back the fullness and 
directness of Admiral Fisher’s life as do the admirable photographs. 

In a sense 6ir William Fisher was unlucky in his period, for he was 
too junior to hold a sea command in the war of 1914-18, and he died 
aged sixty-two, worn out by the pressure at which he worked, in 1937. 
He gained his promotions early, and his career went forward with 
great smoothness; the difficulties with Sir Percy Scott, when Fisher 
was a lieutenant at Whale Island, are the only ones recorded through- 
During the first German War he was in command 
of the battleship ‘ St. Vincent,’ first as flag captain to Rear-Admiral 
Gough-Calthorpe and Rear-Admiral Evan Thomas and then in 
command of her when a private ship. His great work was done as 
Director of the Anti-Submarine Division of the Admiralty from 
May, 1917, until the close of the war. 

During his later career Admiral Fisher was Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Staff and Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
holding the latter post from 1932 until March, 1936, a period which 
covered the crucial months; of the Abyssinian war. The second 
part of the book recaptures most successfully the atmosphere of those 
years in which W. W. Fisher was so great a power in the Mediter- 
ranean. His love for the Maltese people and his zest and energy and 
majestic carriage are all brought back to us. A brief note, quoted 
by Admiral James on p. 122, brings out his lavish generous kindness. 
“Will you bring my child friends from Mgarr (a Maltese village) to 
tea, with hundreds of them possibly, on board ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ at 
about 4.50 p.m. on Monday, 23rd Mar‘ h? We shall sail at 7 p.m. 
for England. I shall count to see you and Maria and Giuseppe, 
Teresa, &c. Bring a bus full for which a cheque enclosed.” 

As Admiral James points out, no real details can be given of 
Sir William Fisher’s contribution to the collapse of the German 
submarine campaign. Similarly the record of his tenure of the post 
of Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff cannot yet be assessed. One 
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is, however, left with the impression that the admiral was rather easily 
satisfied with the provisions of the treaty which emerged from the 
London Naval Conference of 1930. 

An interesting but undated exchange is given between Admiral 
Fisher and the then Secretary of the Admiralty regarding the constitu- 
tional position in the event of the minimum programme of a Board 
of Admiralty being rejected by the Government of the day. Admiral 
James takes the view that the joint resignation of a Board 
of Admiralty would only be effective “when the people sense 
danger.” This seems an unduly gloomy view. At the same time 
the possibilities surely do not turn upon a resignation of the Board, 
including its civilian politicians, but rather on the resignation of the 
Sea Lords. 

In this book the life of the contemporary Navy is well sketched 
in, but everything is subordinated to the singularly straightforward 
presentation of a great and engaging character. The admiral’s con- 
stant humour, some of it dated, is well brought out; we are shown 
something of his mastery of his profession. A note written when 
Fisher was captain of the ‘St. Vincent’ will serve to conclude this 
review. “Tonight the Ward Room are dining the Warrant Officers 
and I hear snatches of songs. Good fellows all of them, and I should 
like to have the chance of seeing their behaviour in action. Not one 
that I can’t trust to the bitter bitter end.” Davip MaTHEw. 


A Great Editor 


By Derek Hudson. 


DECEMBER 3, 


Thomas Barnes of ** The Times.’’ (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

AparT altogether from its intrinsic merits, this book was badly 
needed, for the lack not merely of an adequate biography but of 
any biography of Barnes has been clamant. The comparison with 
Delane is inevitable, and Mr. Hudson must necessarily suffer in a 
measure from it, for neither he nor anyone else could hope to produce 
a book on Barnes on the plane of Sir Edward Cook’s Delane, one 
of the half-dozen best single-volume biographies to appear this 
century. The reason is plain ; the materials are lacking, not quite 
as completely lacking as the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which gives precisely four lines to one of the two 
greatest editors The Times has ever had, would suggest, but still 
far too sparse to make anything like an ideal biography possible. 
Mr. Hudson, working in The Times office, and collecting more 
material than anyone else has assembled, fills 126 pages and a few 
lines ; his book is given a little more substance by the inclusion of 
some sixty pages of Barnes’ hitherto unpublished writings, edited 
by Mr. Harold Child. 

The one thing that everyone familiar with the history of the 
British Press does know about Barnes is that Lyndhurst, when Lord 
Chancellor, said, “Why, Barnes is the most powerful man in the 
country ”—a testimonial which Mr. Hudson very properly inscribes 
on his title-page. The reason for so arresting a judgement—the 
acceptance by the Duke of Wellington of a political programme 
drawn up by Barnes as price of The Times’s support—is less 
familiar, but it provides abundant justification for describing Barnes 
as one of The Times’s two greatest editors. Lord Northcliffe, indeed, 
thought him greater than Delane, and it has to be remembered that 
Delane, who ruled The Times for half as long again as Barnes 
thirty-six years against twenty-four—had the immense advantage of 
building on the foundations Barnes laid; Barnes himself had to 
build on a predecessor’s failures. He had begun life as a Writer 
and an associate of great writers, notable among them Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt, and on assuming direction of The Times he still wrote, 
but it was leading articles now, and in strictest editorial anonymity. 
How frequently he wrote is difficult to determine ; Carlyle has 
encouraged the belief that throughout Barnes’s tenure of office the 
real voice of Printing House Square was Edward Sterling; Mc. 
Hudson has put that legend in right perspective, and incidentally 
disposed of Carlyle’s implication that when Peel wrote in 1835 to thank 
Barnes for the support The Times had accorded him, the reply 0 
his letter was from Sterling’s pen. Sterling did draft a reply, but 
Barnes did not send it; he sent his own. Barnes’s greatest achieve- 
ment in the way of news was the publication in 1839 of Durham's 
report on Canada while it was still under consideration by the Cabinet. 
Mr. Hudson, in reeérding this, might have mentioned that Sir John 
Easthope, proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, made the mistake of 
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DARKNESS OVER GERMANY 
E. Amy Buller 


Miss Buller, who knew Germany intimately between the two wars, 
believes there is a deeper reason for the Nazi Revolution. In this 
book she allows the Germans to speak for themsel It is packed 
with essentials and the photographs are uni and revealing. 





10/6 net. 


A STUDENT'S VIEW 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Brian Simon 





* His analysis is concrete and valuabl to clear thinking 
ibout them The book is essentia] reaa the layman who is 
interested in education.” t 5 net 
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SEVEN WINTERS 

Memories of a Dublin Childhood 

Elizabeth Bowen 
‘A wide circle of readers will be able to enjoy these delicate 
chapters of early biography.” rin 1 tid 3/6 net. 


LETTERS OF EVELYN UNDERHILL 
Introduction by Charles Williams 


intimate 





rhe letters—vivid, witty and give a picture of her every- 
day life in London, her work and friends, and contain many 
charming, lively descriptions of holidays abroad. 19/6 net. 


THE GREATER VICTORY 
R. Selby Wright 


The latest collection of the Radio Padre’s Broadcas 


ire as good to read as they were to hear. 
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NOW READY | 
What Is Edueation? 


By the 
Very Reverend EDWARD LEEN, C.S. Sp., M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


Dr. Leen, distinguished theologian, professor and spiritual writer, an 
experienced headmaster, brings to bear on the subject an experience 
that is ripe and varied, including, as it does, close contact with educa- 
tional work in both hemispheres. He has been notably successful as 
an educator not only in Eire but in the British Colonies, while in 
America as a lecturer his contribution to educational science has long 
since been recognised. 

In this work he furnishes a really adequate answer to a topical question of 
absorbing and vital interest. 

Crown 8vo, Approx. 8/6 


Our Friends the Jews & 


Or the Confessions of a Proselytizer 
By the Reverend ARTHUR DAY, S.J. 


No one is better qualified to write this book than Father Day. Even in 
his boyhood he felt strangely drawn to the Hebrew people, an attraction 
to be followed up later at every conceivable opportunity offered by travel, 
study and human contacts. This led him inevitably into the ranks of 
the Catholic Guild of Israel, where he found a “H.Q.” and base of 
operations and “ the kindliest and most helpful assistance aid support” 
for his years of campaigning. Here, at the end of his career and in the 
midst of one of the most deadly and diabolical persecutions which the 
Jews have suffered, he expresses the hope that we make them “ our 
friends” indeed. 
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Crown 8vo,. 3/6 
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From Creation to Christmas 
By the Reverend HUBERT VAN ZELLER, 0O.S.B. 


With eight full-page colour illustrations by the late 
WILLIAM HOLE, R:S.A., R.E. 
The Old Testament retold for boys and girls, in vivid narrative with 
the historical background lightly touched in and just sufficient explana- 
tion to add to the impelling interest of the story. This book, with its 
superb full-page colour illustrations, makes a wonderful gift-book. « 
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The Nine 





GEORGE SAVA. A history of 


sia which sweeps one along. 15/-. 


Disraeli and 
The New Age 


SIR GEORGE STAPLEDON. 
George is convinced that the 


mainspring of our great qualities is 


rural restoration 


agricul education, rural 
industry, m ind community life, 
‘lation of Church to countryside. 


Bright Shiners 


Poems by ANNE RIDLER. 


revolutions. 


Harr. 


Command 
of the Air 


/- 


Alberoni 

SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 

Alberoni, ruler of Spain, set against Poems from the 
ackground of one of the most ex- 

wiles” wares and sndieisien periods Greek Anthology 
history Illustrated. 15/- Translated by FORREST REID. 

A museum of short poems. 5/- 
Russia Armies and the 
Triumphant Art of Revolution 


K. C. CHORLEY. An objective 
and extraordinarily interesting study 
of the part armies have played in 
Foreword by LippeLt 

12/6 


GIULIO DOUHET. Pirst English 


land and brings Disraeli’s views 
translation. As important in its 
aid his argument. 10/6 " 
, field as Clausewitz and Mahan in 
theirs, 15/- 
England , 
Herself Clubs for Girls 
e e A. P. JEPHCOTT. Notes for 
ROLF GARDINER. Ventures in new helpers in clubs by the author 
farming, afforesta of Girls Growing Up. ft 








Illustrated. 8/6 
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HERBERT JENKINS 


The Battle of Berlin will continue as opportunity serves and 
circumstances dictate... ”’—Chief of Bomber Command. 


Bombers Fly East 
By Bruce Sanders 


This topical account of the European Air-Front, 
obtained from air-crews’ own reports, shows how 
the men who fly East with loaded bomb racks are 
day and night winning victory. Dec. 6th. 8/6 net 


My War at Sea 
By Ian Scott 


With a Foreword by 
ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES, K.C.B., M.P. 
12/6 net 

“Here in first hand detail, is the work of the little 
ships, the courage, resource, humour, of the men who 
man them.” —Fohn O’London’s Weekly. 
“Tan Scott writes straightforwardly and with 
simplicity, with vividness and an eye for characters.” 
—Daily Dispatch. 
“Good reading 
Supplement. 


The Wedding of the Jackal 
By Peter Trailil 
Illustrated by Fovce Dennys 
Peter Traill’s witty new book is distinguished by 


brilliant conversation and deft satire. 
Dec. 6th. 


throughout.”—Times Literary 


7/6 net 
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accepting a copy of the report from Durham under pledge of secrecy, 
and saw himself beaten by The Times, which received the report 
by means unknown—not through Durham’s agency. 

This book is very welcome. Mf. Hudson has done his work 
cleanly and well. Witson Harris. 


Oblivious Optimism 

The Crisis of the National State. By W. Friedmann. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

A GREAT deal of this book would have been impressive and plausible 
if it had been written in 1910, and still more so if it had been written 
around 1880. Then, confident prophecies stated as axioms would 
have had considerable emotional power. If I had read in 
1910 “the growing claims of the working classes, the ‘common 
people, for rights and recognition, will accentuate social conflict 
as against national community and bring about international 
alignments between members of the same economic and social classes, 
in opposition to other classes within the same nation,” I should have 
believed it, as I believed all that I read in Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
prophecies of that time. But this is 1943. We are engaged in the 
second stage of a great world war in which the only generally 
effective political force is nationalism. To the Gods of this religion, 
more bloody sacrifices have been made and are still being made 
than ever were offered up to Baal. This religion is the world religion, 
winning over China from its ancestral scepticism, revealing itself 
under the Marxian top-dressing in Russia, reviving as the one 
unifying force of the new Jacobin France that is emerging before 
our eyes. Any discussion of what to do with the world that is based 
on the belief that nationalism is a passing phase, now moving off the 
world stage, seems to me to be so misconceived in its view of the 
world that even the useful, practical parts of the project will be much 
less useful than they would have been if Dr. Friedmann, for instance, 
had been willing to accept the grim facts of the present world and 
see what could be done to mitigate their ill consequences instead of 
inventing a world that, (in my opinion) either never existed at all or 
died not later than 1914. 

Dr. Friedmann’s misconceptions seem to be of two kinds. It is 
true that the mechanical means of getting about the world are far 
more perfect than they were in 1914. I myself have been in Baltimore 
one day and in London the next. I have spoken across the Atlantic, 
I have read New York newspapers in London only twenty-four hours 
after they had been printed. But there is less movement between 
the United States and Britain than there was in 1914. The ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ proportionately to her bulk, carried fewer people to and fro 
than the ‘ Lusitania’ did. International trade is less important than 
it was ; free movement of men and goods much more difficult. And 
the spiritual barriers between people and people are higher than ever 
before, if the new hates are offset against the new and rather tepid 
affections. Dr. ‘Friedmann is looking at a world that is disappearing 
or at a world that ought to exist if rationality played the part in human 
affairs that the Utilitarians thought it did. 

But the basic error of this book has another cause. Dr. Friedmann 
knows, and rightly insists, that nationalism is ‘a new force, that the 
“ State” existed long before the modern nation. True, but if the 
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term “nation” is new the term “ State” is highly ambiguous. Dr. 
Friedmann is puzzled why a nation-State should have been thought 
normal in the late nineteenth century. May not the reason be that 
the State, by then, was a new type of political organisation, doing 
things and making demands that no previous political organisation 
had ever done or demanded on that scale? To stand the strain of 
these new functions, new claims, the new State had to have a new 
emotional basis. It had to be the nation-State or cease to be a State 
as Austria-Hungary did. The problem of nationalism in the modern 
world is a problem of psychology, or, if you like, of psychiatry. 
Adjustment of national claims, healing of national pathological 
obsessions is the primary task of statesmen in the world of today 
and tomorrow. But that adjustment and healing can only be made 
if the realities of the case are faced. Then, and not till then, will the 
cool, rational, humane recipes of optimistic rationalists like Dr. 
Friedmann be useful to the patient. D. W. Brocan. 
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Free Science and Free State 
Religion, Science and Society in the Modern World. By A. D. 
Lindsay. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 

IN this little book the Master of Balliol has published three lectures 
recently delivered at Yale University on a foundation for the delivery 
and publication of “lectures on religion in the light of science and 
philosophy.” The three lectures deal with freedom in its relation 
to religion, science and power. They are in the nature of sermons 
or prophecies (prophecies is a better word) on some of the funda- 
mental problems of ‘our time, and most especially on the problem 
of the part to be played by religion and science (the free Church 
and the free University) in inspiring and helping the State to use 
its power for the purpose of making a homogeneous community 
which shall be free as well as homogenedus. Dr. Lindsay has a 
prophet’s earnestness and the fire of a prophet: the one criticism 
of his lectures is that they are packed so tight with material and 
thought that the fire does not always burn clearly through. Hobbes 
and Descartes, Kant and Kierkegaard, Walter Dilthey and Frau 
Gertrud Hermes are all swept into the prophecy, along with the 
lecturer’s Own experience (and it goes deep) both of the life of 
free Churches and ‘the social problems of British industrial districts 
and areas. In the whole massive theme which he handles perhaps 
one of the mbst interesting and important issues is that of the freedom 
of science, which is treated in the second lecture. Free science, in 
a free University, sérving the purpose of a free State—such, in brief, 
is the lecturer’s contention. It is a contention which will appeal 
with special force to all scientists who get alarmed by a tendency, 
current among some scientists, to argue fn favour of the “ planned” 
and controlled direction of scientific research. ERNEST BARKER. 


Cartography Condensed 


Maps. By Alexander D’Agapeyeff and E. C. R. Hadfield. 
University Press. 4s.) 

THE text of this work runs to 131 small pages, which its authors 
share in almost equal parts, one writing a section entitled “Map 
Making,” the other “ The History of Maps.” The author of the 
first describes himself as a map-maker, and his purpose “to lead 
readers to take more interest in the ordinary maps and _ atlases 
which they see and use.” His way of doing this is puzzling, for 
what he has written is really a clever little treatise on surveying, 
including chaining, triangulation, traverses and levelling, but 
omitting perforce, through lack of space, many technical but 
essential factors. Useful descriptions of the chief map projections 
conclude the section. All this, in spite of its merits, will hardly 
help the reader for whom it was designed, the plain man who 
possesses a few Ordnance: and Bartholomew maps and wants to 
know how they were produced and what they can tell him. It gives 
him no information about the various methods of printing and 
colouring maps, and almost none about the intricate combinations 
of grids, conventions, scales, symbols, colours, lettering and ornament 
which can make a map as full of meaning and charm as a sonata. 
The author of “ The History of Maps” is a dealer in old maps 
whose object is “ to lead readers to collect some of the old maps 
that can be found quite cheaply in bookshops.” Un- 
fortunately, his monograph reveals no first-hand study of his 
subject nor even a competent understanding of it. He has culled 
many bits of information about early maps trom certain old and 
well-known books, but has failed to combine these into anything 
like a satisfactory Survey. Indeed, his omissions of cardinal facts 
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> no need for 
WINTER COLDS 


HERE is no longer any need to dread winter 
colds. They can be prevented by taking 


SEROCALCIN, the 


scientific immunising 


agent that gives complete freedom from colds in the 


majority of cases. 


How it is done 

SEROCALCIN acts by stimu- 
lating the natural defence powers 
of the body It enhances the 
resistive capacity against invad- 
ing organisms that cause colds. 
SEROCALCIN prevents a cold 
before it happens. 


Simple and Safe 

The immunising course consists 
of 60 SEROCALCIN tablets taken 
at the rate of rwo daily for thirty 
consecutive days. In 80 per cent. 
of cases this course gives immunity 
from colds for a period of 3 to 4 
months. There are no “ drugs ”’ 
in SEROCALCIN—“it is perfectly 
safe both for adults and children. 


Proved by Tests 

Scientific tests by Doctors in pri- 
vate practice, in Hospitals and in 
Factories have established the 
claims made for SEROCALCIN 
and confirm its ability to give suc- 
cessful results in 80% of cases. 





Supplies and Prices 


Hospitals, Schools, Munition 
Factories and export trade have 
first claim on supplies, but most 
Chemists have adequate stocks 
The immunising course of 
SEROCALCIN Reg Trade 
Mark) costs 8/5}d. including tax. 
Industrial and School Medical 
Officers, Nurses, welfare workers, 
Labour Officers and interested 
members of the public are invited 
to write for a booklet “ Immunity 
from Colds ”’ which will be sent on 
receipt of 1d. stamp (to comply 
with official requirements). 


For existing colds, tee 


If you already have a cold, 
SEROCALCIN wiil probably 
clear it up in 48 to 72 hours. The 
dese for this purpose is three 
tablets three times daily, and a 
small treatment pack of 20 
Tablets (price 3/44d. inc. tax) is 
available. 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 


HARWOODS LABORATORIES LIMITED, 
Rickmansworth Road, WATFORD, HERTS 
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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries past, at this 
period of the year, man has experienced Faith with an exaltation of 
spirit, with a sublime feeling of good fellowship. The act of giving is the 
material expression of this goodwill. So let it be this year... .. 


But with less to give, be more discerning in your distribution. Think 
of the patients of The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant 
disease that is among the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and send 
a Christmas gift, however small, to The Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 











PERHAPS the chief element which contributes to 

the joyousness of Christmas is giving. Everyone 

is bent on bestowing gifts and bringing gladness to others. 
We would like you to remember the work of JOHN 
GROOM'’S CRIPPLEAGE, founded by the late John Groom 
and the great Earl of Shaftesbury. We rely on the public, 
more than ever, to support the training and maintaining of 
crippled girls ; bringing relief and partial independence to 
aclass who otherwise would be in a desperate condition. 
For our GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE we welcome gifts of toys, 
books—anything likely to add to the happiness of our 150 
charges. Their ages range from babyhood to 15 years. Parcels 


should be addressed: JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, 
Davenport House, Worfield, near Bridgnorth, Salop. 
Report gladly sent on request 
President : The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK 
Contributions and enquiries to the Secretary 
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and developments are as astonishing as his waste of precious space 
on irrelevancies. Something about the Italian map-makers, or 
early methods of surveying, or English cartographers of the eighteenth 
century, or the artistic changes in cartouches and symbols, would 
have been much more to the point than the biographies of Ortelius, 
Willem Blaeu and the rest which he has paraphrased from familiar 
sources. And to the mistakes—not a few—of his obsolete authorities 
he has added very many of his own. On the other hand, he has 
consulted good modern books for his chapters on the Ordnance 
maps and the Admiralty charts, with happier results, although these 
chapters would be better in the section on “Map Making.” This 
book will stimulate curiosity about maps, but only part of it can 
be recommended to the student of cartography and, in view of the 
good cartographical literature that exists, none of it to the historian 
or the collecgor. Epwarp LyYNAM. 


The Mystery of the Trinity 
The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leonard Hodgson. (Nisbet. 


Tue doctrine of the Trinity is at once the most characteristic and 
the most perplexing feature of the orthodox formulation of the 
Christian faith. Its constant reiteration in doxologies and bene- 
dictions leads to little more than passive acceptance in many minds. 
Youth is apt to be impatient of a doctrine that seems remote from 
its immediate concerns, while intellectuals suspect that here we 
have an intrusion of an outmoded Greek metaphysic into Christian 
thought, and they are outraged by the opening sentence of the so- 
called Athanasian creed. How can we discuss freely and hold 
sincerely a doctrine which we are asked to accept on pain of dam- 
nation? 

It is a great merit of Professor Hodgson’s Croall lectures, which 
appear here in book-form, that he removes at the outset two 
obstacles to the discussion and appreciation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. He makes clear the disastrous ambiguity of the opening 
sentence of the Quicunque vult, by distinguishing between “ the 
faith which is necessary to avoid damnation and the faith which is 
necessary to ultimate salvation or beatitude.” The first is intellec- 
tual honesty and sincerity—nothing else. We cannot rightly accept 
the Athanasian creed, unless we see it to be true. On the other 
hand, if it be the truth about God, we shall not enjoy final blessed- 
ness until we see it to be true. 

The other obstacle which Professor Hodgson removes is the 
traditional assumption that the doctrine is itself a divine revelation, 
whereas it should be regarded as the attempt of the Christian 
Church to interpret the revelation of God in the coming of Christ. 
The revealing act of God in history is fundamental. The claim 
for the doctrine is that it alone does justice to the revelation. 

The actual discussion of the doctrine involves many issues which 
will appeal only to trained theologians and philosophers, who will 
be stimulated by Professor Hodgson’s independence, but who may 
question whether he has not set aside some traditional elements— 
e.g., the Logos doctrine, too readily. His main contention that 
the doctrine of the Trinity compels us to revise our conception 
of unity is, to my mind, convincing. The divine nature need not 
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be—and, indeed, cannot be—identified with the undifferentiated 
unity of Parmenides or Plotinus. Inadequate defences and _in- 
effective criticisms of the doctrine have been based on the assumed 
necessity of this identification. 

The layman will find most interest in the concluding’ lecture on 
Trinitarian religion. The bearings of the doctrine, or rather of the 
truth it interprets on life and worship, are more simple and more 
enriching than we often realise. Professor Hodgson does well to 
cite the testimony of Dr. Albert Mansbridge. “It is mysterious, 
but the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity of God meets the needs of 
human nature—God above, God incarnate, God inspiring. The 


whole being vibrates to its truth.” H. G. Woop. 
Fiction 
Water (on the Steps. By Peter de Polmay. (Secker and Warburg. 
gs. 6d.) 
Sarah. By Winifred Carter. (Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d.) 


Diana Goes Hunting. By Jean Alison Grahame. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 8s. 6d.) 

Growing Up. By Angela Thirkell. 9S.) 

Many of the novels getting into print nowadays do so on the label 
“ bright,” a useful tag for describing the week’s batch. This dubious 
expression, implying such extremes as spirited and silly, flashy and 
dreary, pretentious and cheerful, serves as an indication of tone. 
Apart from this generalisation, the novels are wildly different. 
Water on the Steps is almost a topical thriller with extravagant 
trimmings ; Sarah, a spirited historical romance, while Diana Goes 
Hunting gives the journal! of a young woman on a pleasure cruise, 
and Growing Up continues the interminable Boreset Chronicles. 

Mr. de Polnay’s story is the old, old one of hidden treasure, for 
which men are prepared to shed blood, risk and lose their lives, 
that ultimately vanish:s into the safe keeping of the sea. The 
setting is France after the fall, and most of the action, covering a 
few days, takes place near the Mediterranean coast. Among the 
characters, a shady financier of Armenian birth is the most im- 
portant ; others include a number of French professional crooks, 
the Breton proprietor of a once fashionable seaboard restaurant 
and his English wife, her nephew and his wife, a couple of English 
soldiers, an American princess and an ancient lobster. The treasure 
is solid gold, stolen opportunely during the collapse from the French 
Government. Mr. Kotaklian gets on the track of it quickly, buys 
it for the Germans on his own terms with money supplied by them; 
with almost equal skill and cunning, steals it from them again. 
The boat hired for the treasure’s transport merely leaves with an 
odd cargo of refugees, including the soldiers, the young English 
couple and one of the French gangsters, now reformed, aboard her. 

Mr. de Polnay is a little too bright and a little too clever: his 
various brittle sub-plots rob, rather than enrich, the main theme. 
Mr. Kotaklian is a comic figure in the grand tradition ; his impact 
is weakened by the proximity of too many exotic types; even the 
gangsters are twopence coloured in this romance of a pose. 

Miss Carter covers a great deal of time at a spanking pace in 
her lively chronicle of the ups and downs in the career of that 
turbulent creature, the first Duchess of Marlborough. Those who 
do not mind the lavish use of whitewash will be entertained by this 
cheerful portrait of a spirited woman, though little of the “ wisest 
fool” of Pope’s “Atossa” emerges. She appears as a generous, 
wilful, hasty-tempered creature. The stage is set elaborately for 
her birth against the glittering backcloth of the Restoration. Sarah, 
in spite of certain superficialities in the author’s conception of her 
character, holds the centre of the stage very firmly. Her first 
encounter. with the pathetic Princess Anne is refreshing and gay, 
but this is a mere flash in the pan. Of the curiously touching 
relationship between “Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman,” with its 
haunting implications, the author makes little, so obsessed has 
she become with her heroine. Anne herself, William and Mary, 
John Churchill and Mrs. Masham are types rather than characters, 
dim creatures in the glittering Sarah’s shade. 

Miss Grahame’s heroine, a typist, inherits two thousand pounds 
on her thirtieth birthday, and in view of the gathering war-clouds 
elects to see something of the world by way of celebrating her 
good fortune. She goes to Marseilles on a Dutch liner, and by 
the time she steps aboard the Caractacus she has become acquainted 
with some of her fellow-passengers, including the villain of the 
piece, a certairf M. de Vitry. Miss Constance (Connie to her friends) 
Sandford is a matey little thing, and her diary is soon gushing 
with girlish comments and impressions. There is a lavish assort- 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 247 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 14th. Envelopes should be received not ‘ater than first post thet day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and @ 2\d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be pub‘ished in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 17. Classical figure who appears not to 
have favoured travelling north-east 


1. A god invested with supplication, and 18. Deer overheads, not dear overheads 
plenty of it. 20. Can’t bankers keep secrets, then ? 

s. A guess will reveal the solution. 22. Cave! OP. (4, 3). 

10. Cards for a potentate 23. Meredith’s was dusty 

11. It’s tan out of order in order. 24. Norah’s capsized, or is it Rose ? 

12. Sir Robert Peel’s favourite painter ? 27. “ The ——capp’d towers, the gorgeous 

13. Dandy likely to favour inflation. palaces, the solemn temples, the great 

14. a —a for singing. globe itself. . .”” (Shakespeare 

16. Mona’s neuralgia . rene . 7 

19. Initially it calls for attention (4, 4). SOLUTION TO 


21. Cuts down hills. 

25. But he kept Dr. Johnson busy. 

26. In which to dress the tall-boy ? 

28. It doesn’t mean defeat at cricket. 

29. Ancient bishop goes to an ancient city. 

30. Make certain 

31. The place where cash terms may not be 
demanded. 


DOWN 

1. The mice turn up first. 

2. “ You mortal » whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamous 
counterfeit, Farewell.” (Shakespeare). 

. Dropped aspirate ? No, lost 

. Lozenges. 

Stream lined. 

This is most serious. 

. Not to be confused with Oliver Wendell. 

Ancient city where bad news was 

censored. 

15. lt gives wings to emancipation. 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 17th 








© eI Dew 








The winner of Crossword No. 245 is Mrs. Mary RosE, 103 Old Bath 
Road, Cheltenham. 
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Xmas be That depends on you. Hundreds of little children and 


@,\onely old folk depend on THE SALVATION ARMY 


Me to bring Christmas happiness to them: You can be a 


partner in the pleasure of making their Christmasa happy 
one. We need not disappoint them if you will help us. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO-DAY TO THE CHRISTMAS FUND 


Of course, your Christmas gift can be used for The 
Salvation Army's widespread work among Service pinay 
men and women if you prefer Just mark it accordingly > % 
GENERAL CARPENTER 





QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. €EC.4 



































Assault on PAIN 


The fear of pain is a legacy left over from the dark 
ages. Science and education have done away with most of 
the fears which beset primitive man, but the fear of pain 
remains. The age-long history of man’s warfare against 
disease is illumined by such names as Sir Humphry Davy 
who first realised the anesthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
and Sir James Simpson who discovered the use of chloro- 
form as an anesthetic : thanks to them and others like 
them, modern surgery has been robbed of its terrors. 


But the lesser, though still wearing, pains of every 
day remain to sap the sufferer’s vitality in proportion to 
the severity of the attack. Headache, toothache, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia and all the other distressing nerve pains 
are universal ills, and to combat them is the function of 
* Cogene ’” 

*Cogene ’ is a scientific combination of four separate 
drugs, each one of tried and proved value in the relief of 
pain. Because each of the four is present only in a minute 
quantity, there is no danger of the harmful after-effects 
which might attend the taking of an effective dose of a 
single drug, yet *‘ Cogene’ will relieve the most deeply- 
rooted nerve pain in a surprisingly short time. That is why 
doctors prescribe ‘ Cogene’. It is sold by all chemists at 
1/14d. a tube. 


Never forget, though, that while ‘ Cogene’ will relieve 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGENE’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brani Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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ment of passengers aboard, including three lords and a bunch of 
honourables, a general, an ex-opera singer, a couple of novelists, 
a parson’s daughter and an adverturess, Miss Diana Penruddocke. 
The diary of the cruise is chatty and informative, for Connie, besides 
keeping her eyes and ears open, soon wins for herself the pleasant 
position of ship’s confidante. There are the usual sports and 
pastimes, the usual ports of call,’the usual gossips and the usual 
scandals. Connie is rather too impressionable, rather tco girlish ; 
but this does not prevent her from getting a couple of proposals, 
rejecting a lord and accepting an author. Her dearest friend, the 
parson’s daughter, wins the other unattached lord; and the poor 
adventuress? She nearly gets heredeserts in the shape of M. de 
Vitry, who just in time is arrested as a spy. 
Mrs. Thirkell’s extensive gallery of the ferociously class-conscious 
gains newcomers in the shape of the busybody, Lady Waring, and 
some of her connexions by marriage. The war-time scene is choc-a- 
bloc with nit-wits ; but this does not prevent the authoress from 
dragging in most of the social highlights from the earlier volumes 
by gossipy reference, where they cannot be produced like white 
rabbits out of a hat. The mixture has less plot than usual, and the 
fatuous low-comedy, which passes for humour, has been cut down. 
The brightly puerile heroines are very self-conscious little gentle- 
men: “I’m not crying about Philip, I’m crying about Cecil. I’m 
crying because I want to cry,” said Leslie, in proof of which she 
put her face in Crumpet’s manz.once more. “Look here, Leslie, 
you can’t; Jasper or anyone might come,” said Lydia. A choked 
voice remarked that it didn’t care. “Oh, very well, then,” said 
Lydia, “if you won’t be sensible Ill have to tell you, even if it’s 
dishonourable.” They are, naturally, some of “the best people” 
to whom Mrs. Thirkell pays such very embarrassing respects. 
Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


A Batsford Century : The Record of a Hundred Years of Publishing 
and Bookselling, 1843-1943. Edited by Hector Bolitho. (Batsford. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tuts pleasing and often entertaining record of the now one hundred 

years’ old activity of Batsford, the famous publishers, has been 

written by Mr. Hector Bolitho, with plentiful verbatim recordings 
of their activities, past and present, by various members of the 
firm. Avowedly this book is of special interest to the friends and 
business associates of the firm, the many authors whose works 
they have published, and to their rivals in the publishing world. 

The present Mr. Harry Batsford contributes much fascinating 

material and the foreword. A firm which still remains largely a 

family business and in the hands of the descendants, right and left, 

of its original founders after a hundred years of steady, unspectacular 
prosperity is a pleasant thing to contemplate. The Batsford publish- 
ing house began as booksellers and gradually developed their par- 
ticular character as producers of books about the countryside and 

its domestic, ecclesiastical architecture and craftsmanship. In a 

hundred years they have moved as far as from Holborn to North 


*The Empire for Christ” 


has always been and still is the motive of the work of The 








which assists struggling and pioneer congregations in all the 

Continents. While some of its work, as in Europe, is at a 

standstill, mew developments and extensions are bringing 
new calls for help. 


“Brother calls to Brother.’’ WE NEED YOUR HELP. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, at 


C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Audley Street in the midst of war and peace. It is to be hoped 
that when another hundred vears have passed, members of the 
same family may be found carrying on the same business at no 
greater distance from their present premises, for no better proof 
of stability and security in all things that matter could be looked for. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Iz is fashionable in these days for South American debtors to strike 
hard bargains with their creditors, and there is not very much that 
the creditors can do about it. It is against this background, both 
political and economic, that one needs to judge the latest debt service 
offer made by Brazil. While war-time prosperity has put Brazil in 
the position of being able to afford a very generous deal for her foreign 
creditors, one must not be surprised that the amount actually offered 
falls very far short of what is available. The scheme which has been 
accepted by Brazil’s foreign creditors gives bondholders two options, 
Under the first, interest rates are raised to a level mederately higher 
than under the plan which runs out next March. Under the second, 
bondholders may elect to give up part of their capital, accept 3} per 
cent. interest on the balance retained, and receive certain fixed pay- 
ments in cash. The details of the scheme are somewhat complex, 
especially the sinking fund provisions, but annual payments under the 
first option are estimated at the equivalent of about £7,700,000, of 
which interest would account tor £5,200,000 and sinking fund pay- 
ments for £2,500,000. Annual payments under the alternative second 
option are estimated at about £8,300,000, of which interest wou!'d 
amount to £4,900,000 and sinking funds to £3,400,000, while the 
cash payments would involve about £23,000,000. 

British investors have thus been protected against any compulsory 
surrender of their capital rights, but the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders make no attempt to disguise their dissatisfaction at the differen- 
tiation between the treatment of various classes of bonds. It appears 
that discussions of the allocation of the available money between the 
various loans revealed marked differences of outlock not only between 
the creditors’ representatives and the Brazilian Government, but 
between the British and American points of view. How successful 
the American negotiators have been may be judged from the relatively 
favourable treatment accorded to loans such as the 6} per cent. 1927 
compared with the senior issucs held largely in this country. 


ARGENTINE RAIL PROBLEMS 

First among the “ Big Four ” British-owned Argentine railway com- 
panies to disclose their results for the yeac to June 30th, the B.A. Great 
Southern and the B.A. Western both call attention to a serious posi- 
tion. While gross receipts have increased, the net revenue in the case 
of B.A. Western has actualiy fallen as a result of the spectacular rise 
in working expenses, while the B.A. Great Southern has achieved only 
a trifling increase in net compared with the improvement in gross, 
In both cases the deputy chairmen emphasise the scarcity and ever- 
increasing cost of fuel. Coal supplies are down to negligible propor- 
tions, fuel oil allowance is less than half the pre-war amount, and for 
practically the whole of the balance of their fuel requirements the rail- 
ways are now having to rely on poor and very expensive wood 


WARING AND GILLOW PLAN 


Like other West End stores, Waring and Gillow, the Oxford Street 
furnishers, are now enjoying a substantial recovery in earnings. Indeed, 
profits have now reached a level which justifges the board in bringing 
forward capital reorganisation proposals. To eliminate the £120,000 
net of interest arrears on the 7 per cent. Cumulative Income Deben- 
ture stock it is proposed to allot to the Income stockholders £120,000 
of new § per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Priority Preference shares. 
At the same time Ordinary shareholders are asked to agree to give 
up 8s. in the £ on the nominal amount of their capital. This is a 
practical scheme which seems to do justice to all classes of share- 
holders. The Income stockholders will get a marketable security 
fully worth the net amount of their arrears, the Non-cumulative 
Preference shareholders will have the advantage of the elimination of 
the Income stock arrears as compensation for the introduction of the 
Priority Preferences in front of them, while the Ordinary shareholders 
will still retain the same number of shares and the equity of the busi- 
ness. Profits for the vear to January 31, 1943, have more than doubled 
at £89,547, against £43,648, and present indications are that earnings 
for the current financial year ending January 31, 1944, will show a 
further slight increase. 
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and auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


THE annual general Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, December Ist, 1943, Mr. Alexander 
Maitland, K.C., D.L., presiding in place of His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of the bank, who 
was unable to attend through indisposition. 

Mr. Maitland read the Governor’s address as follows :— 

I assume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and balance- 
sheet, with auditors’ report, should be taken as read. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

Turning to our balance-sheet, our total assets amount to £115,681,681. 
paw impressive figures constitute a fresh record, and are more than 

7,500,000 in excess of last year’s total. 

* We have had continued evidence of the support of our clients through- 
out Scotland to the various Government issues for war finance purposes, 
while Tax Reserve Certificates are making a widening appeal. Notwith- 
standing withdrawals for these purposes, it is noteworthy that on balance 
our deposits and other credit balances have increased by £6,136,377 to 
the figure of £95, 336,360. 

Our notes in circulation have again increased, and at £7,621,699 exceed 
the previous year’s figure by £1,264,326. 

LiQuID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS. 
assets side a very liquid position is evidenced with cash, 
balances with the Bank of England and other banks, money in London 
at call and short notice, etc., totalling around £25,500,000. These quick 
assets, together with Treasury deposit receipts £7,000,000 as shown in 
the balance-sheet, represent 31 per cent. of our liability to our depositors 
and holders of our notes. : 

British Government Securities at £43,310,319 exceed last year’s figures 
by £3,968,7 The Government’s War Finance requirements therefore 
continue to benefit substantially by our increased resources. 

In spite of the continued shortage of commercial paper we are pleased 
to show a portfolio of bills totalling £3,151,513. Of this sum Treasury 
bills account for £1,465,000. 








On the 


ADVANCES 
A modest decline is revealed in advances on cash credit and current 
accounts. The bank has continued to support clients requiring accom- 
modation for vital war work, under which heading we include agriculture, 
fishing and coal mining. These industries are vital if not so direct as 
munitions and shipbuilding. 
PROFITS 
The net profit for the year at £532,960 is approximately £16,500 up 
on last year. Taxation, National Defence contribution and charges of 
management remain heavy items of expénse. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year on the capital stock at the rate of 17 per cent. 
per annum be declared ; that £30,000 be carried to property maintenance 
reserve account; that £60,000 be contributed to the Trustees of the 
staff pension fund, and that the remaining £81,710 after these appropria- 
tions be carried to our inner reserves against contingencies. Perhaps I 
should say that the appropriation to property maintenance reserve account 
is in lieu of our usual writing down of heritable property. As you will 
readily understand many needed renovations are impracticable at the 
present time and must perforce await the cessation of hostilities. This 
account will form a convenient nucleus for such expenditure later on, 
and it is probably unnecessary to say that our heritable property at the 
figure to which it is written down, viz., £1,095,246, bears little relation 
to its real value. 

The report was approved and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
extraordinary directors and the retiring ordinary director were re-elected 
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STORAGE ACAINST FUTURE WEED 


An ESSE Heat Storage Cooker stores heat dur- 
ing the less busy hours against the peak demand 
period, Fuel Economy Reliability, Cleanliness, and 
improved cookery lighten the household burden 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. 
BONNY BRIDGE, SCOTLAND. London: 
Liverpool: 20 Canning Pl. Edinburgh: 17 Greenside Pl. 


Prop: Smith & Wellstood Lid. Est. 1884 
63 Conduit St. & 11 Ludgate Circus 
11 Dixon St. C.1 


Glasgow: 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


THE 


SILVER LADY 
CAFE 


provides tea and food for 


hungry and homeless 
MEN and WOMEN, and 
also suitable clothing 


whenever possible. 


YOUR KIND ASSISTANCE | will be greatly appreciated at THIS SEASON 
(We do NOT employ collectors.) 
DONATIONS and CLOTHING to:— Miss BETTY BAXTER, 





THE SILVER LADY FUND, 6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 








You Are Rich 
Who Have a Kindly Thought 


Normal Festivity is out of place at this, the fifth Christmas of the War. 
We trust, however, that we shall feel an uplift of spirit through the 
Christmas however hardly life has used us or our loved 
Let us give thanks for our blessings. 

When you search within your heart for a means of expressing your 
gratitude for all you have been granted, please remember those who 
have nothing. 

The poverty in the Old Kent Road district is serious. There will be 
no rejoicing unless our friends give us the means of bringing a spark 
of happiness into their lives.. 


messages, 
ones 








We put our trust in your generosity, Rev. A. HumpHrey Ricuarpson. 


-Last Loudon thissicn 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, OLD KENT ROAD, §S.E.I 








SHUT OFF FROM THE WORLD 


Even the silence of a Summer afternoon in the country 


is filled with rustles of grass in the breeze—a_blackbird’s 
We cannot imagine the maddening profound hush 
endured constantly by the deaf. Theirs is a lonely life—in the 


midst of friends they are isolated. 





The N.1.D. is doing much to prevent the additional hardships 
brought about by this terrible affliction—unemployment and want. 


| 

chatter. 
| 

| Please give us your help by gift or legacy. 
' 


Details from Acting Secretary, G. W. Lilburn, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for the DEAF 
105, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

















IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(ncorporated by Royai Charter, 1939) 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. THE KING, 
President—THE RT. H VISCOUNT HALIFAX. K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Concil PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.O., &.R,C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 

that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 

for the maintenance and extension of our work, 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 

Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
2 


London, W c 2 

FORM OF BEQUES1 
1 hereby bequeath the sum o1 £ to the Imperiai Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt) at Royal College of Surgeons of Engiand 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London WC 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and 
direct thai the Treasurer’: veceipt shali be a good discharge for such legacy 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


A WHITE CHRISTMAS it may o 
may not be, but a red-lett. 


Christmas it most certainly will b 





for those smokers lucky enough ¢t 
»btain King Six Cigars. The perfect 


round-off to a festive occasion, 











PERSONAL 
»ERMALINE BREAD contains much extra nourish- 
ment It restores energy, is easily digested, and 
makes delicious sandwiches. Change over and watch your 
health improve. Helps save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BerMALINe, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 
»}URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
>) wear) Invisibly Mended in one week Send or call. 
Mar! learly damages to be mended.—Bet. INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1 
1ANE ER SUFFERER (331 43).—Poor old man, nett 
ncome 8s. 6d. per week. Extra nourishment needed 
Please help Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL 
Society FoR CANcerR Reiter, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surre\ 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
LOW THE LEADER Guy's Hospital, S.E.1, 

acknow 





dges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 
on mi of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy's tf lvage Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
‘IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS.—There’s no 
¥ more useful, enduring or patriotic Gift. Trial set 
(12) Small Tent Cloches 216. Half-set (24) 38'6. Half-set 
to) Low Barn Cloches 38 6 Full Set (20' 67/6. To 
Scotland 23 41 -, 726 respectively. Delivery in time 
if you order AT ONCE.—Cnase Lrp., Dept. E.G., 
Chertsey, Surrey 
TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address, Letters 
redirected, §s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.r. 
( AKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
®) Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE - renee 
I > ne ( ba yuse, Euston Road, London, N.W 
7m l. —This Christmastide please think of the 
patients in THE ROYAL CANCER 
ee AL, visited with a malignant disease that is 
among the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and send 
a gift, as much as you can afford, to the SECRETARY, THE 
Royat CANcER HosprrAt (Free), Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3 
PEJUVENATE YOUR OLD SHIRTS with new 
\ fronts, collars, cuffs New “ Trubenised”’ brand 
collars made from the tail Details from ResArtus, Lrp., 
Sarda Hous 183 9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
TOP BOMBING CIVILIANS !—A new edition, 
‘ \ additional Notes, of the pamphlet issued by 
the Bombing Restriction Committee, together with the 
Committee's latest leaflet, “‘ Bomb, Burn and Ruthlessly 
Destroy,’ 4d. post free, from the Hon. SECRETARY, 49, 
Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3 
\. YBIL RANG, ~~ % Typist. MSS promptly and 
‘ int gently copied. Long experienc Moderate 
charges +, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 3854 
7 British Health Freedom Society has been founded 
as mtral organisation—representative of all 
concerned with public liberty and education in health 
matters Your help and support are urgently needed.— 
t [HE SECRETARY, 38, Langham Street. London, W.1. 
*Phone Museum 4331 
pte, rRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
+ _ n — W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
ros nded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
Wren RE “ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW ? 
—Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. REDUCED 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition 
by correspondence No time limit—.Free advice and 
Booklet from Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 














BRAIN POWER. 


"ER-PELMANISM” is the term used in 
a 


a daily newspaper when describing the new 


* CUF 





revolutionary method of mind and memory train- 
ing W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism. 
Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- 
tion of the former cost. Inclusi io fee 30/- for 
postal , Pamphiect free J. Ennever, 


rdon Square (Suite 3), ged, WOA 


FOYLES 
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" CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
|| CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
! Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
AND te a of SF Se SSS ee a 
wom her tennis court. Lift. Centrai heating 
ro. hout 








\ JATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top — paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


BUCKNALL we 


4 
VW RTE FOR PROFIT.—Send_ for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 


] YOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—(Under the manage- 
> ment of a Committee of the Society of Friends 
Quakers)). Examination in March for Scholarships of 

eal WN value from {£20 to £100. Entries by February 2rst. 

, i School 


Valuable Leaving Scholarships. Preparation for 


and Higher Certificates, 1st M.B., Inter B.Sc. and University 

A F R é PORT ELIZABETH Scholarships.—Full particulars on application to the 
HEADMASTER 

as A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 

FAST L0 N DON 4 For am. apply Box No. A.893. 7 om 

| | AMPS TEAD Ry sr ~_ rARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal Mas. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab. 

DUR AN First-class London saahaiing leading to work of national 

importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 

country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : SECRE- 

TARY, Heath House. Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


E STUDY FOR DEGREES, & P 1 Tui 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL I for Lond, Matric, a | Ent. B.A. BSc., BSc Econ. 
R -L.B. Dus 0 
Ss T E A M Ss H l P Cc Oo . LT D. eae oh, — ht ‘fom CD. Parker, MA, LI ny 


Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 








Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. fYYRAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part in 
MS the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
Telepbone; Cobbam 2851 rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western 


6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey ‘(Egham 241 


EXHIBITIONS AND L ECT “URE S 





The Mark of Maintained 





Ss |: YVENING ‘THEATRE SCHOOL.—* The Theatre as 
upremacy. 4 an Art.’ Speech and Stage Technique. Acting, 
H 4 Writing, Production. New Term January.—Details from 
The Mark of Maintained EctsasetH Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1, 5 
Service. I ’XHIBITION : CROSS-CURRENTS IN BAROQUE : 
4 ART. Nov. 2sth-Dec. 23rd. Arcade Gallery, Royal 


cade, 28, Old Bond St., W.1. 10- Sa, Sat. 1o-r. Adm. free. 
i SOYL E 5 ART GALLERY.—119% Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. Now show ing exhibition of Camera J 
Portraits of ** Men of To-day,’’ by Walter -Stoneman, 
Photographer for the National Portrait Gallery Record. 
Open 9-4 including Saturday. 


OHN PLATT-MILLS, and Mrs. J. Thompson, J.P., ; 

e speak at Conway Hall, Holborn, 3 p.m., Sun., Dec. | 

sth: “Soviet Justice and Child Delinquency. (Chair: : 

Miss M. D. Clarke Res. seats 6d. and 1s., from Russta : 
To-pay Socrery, 150, Southampton Row, W.C.1 

= ~*~ 

















KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 








To own a LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 
care of it Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are 
invited to send your Loewe Briars for 
cleaning by our experts which will 
preserve those im use or bring into 
Service your past favourites, 


LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET, $.W.1 








es 


manufacturing 
experience of 


eighty years 
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. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA cinnan ciuahavies onan 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, e 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


, Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 


r 






























FOR : 
ve Fi90,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
‘) wiadility of Pr tors under the Charter, £4,500,000 r > 
‘ q The Banl hich 1 i : Aerie gs . Vale of Bardsley 
re Bank, whic has numerous Branches t ugh. LL: 
Wonderful Selection out and New Zealand, issues Telesraphie Lancashire 

121 Charing Cross Road, London. W.6.2. Tr . Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so ( lar 
. GERrard 5660 SHC” EARLY Credits and Travellers’ Cheques :ssued. D posits 
Close 4 p.m. Nov. 8 to Jan fo fuels od saieel ' i it 

mi it ass ills ter at t New Yor ‘ t Office, D S, 1896 Pr fia Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lto., 

Portugal St., Ku way, W.( and published by Tus s, Lrv., at their offices, No. 9%, Gower St., London, W.C.1.—-Friday, Dec. 3, 1943. 
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